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MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


XII. FALCONRY 


BY THE HON. GERALD LASCELLES 


Ir antiquity by itself constituted the chief claim for the popularity 
of any sport, falconry would at the present day rank among the 
principal amusements of the sportsmen of the twentieth century. 
The literature of sport, from Saxon times up to the seventeenth 
century, consists mainly of books on hawking combined with 
hunting ; nor are these works merely superficial sketches of the 
art on the other hand, the whole subject is gone into with a care 
and an attention to detail that leaves nothing to be desired by the 
modernstudentsof this most difficult and technical branch of sport. 
But these treatises, ancient and musty as they are, deal after all 
with but a modern development of falconry after its transplan- 
tation to Europe from the East, its original home, where it has 
to this day retained its hold as the principal sport of the great 
landed proprietors. Far more ancient than any European books 
are the old Persian manuscripts and history, and so far as England 
is concerned there is abundant record of the sport in Saxon times. 
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At the date of the Conquest it was the leading pursuit. Domes- 
day book contains accounts of many grants to this or to 
that ‘ falconer’ as well as notes which indicate what indispen- 
sable servants they were to Royal personages of that date. For 
several centuries the sport held its pride of place. To what 
circumstances then is its downfall as a popular amusement to 
be attributed ? 

In the first place the invention of the fowling-piece had a 
good deal to do with the matter. Before these weapons were 
devised and brought to some rude perfection, a falconer with 
hawks of some kind—whether long or short winged in species — 
was a necessary adjunct to the household in order to keep the 
larder well stocked with game. But with the advent of the 
fowling-piece, and still more with the invention of the ‘art of 
shooting flying,’ the necessity for the trained hawk and the 
falconer as one of the dependents of the household ceased to have 
its ancient force. It was only when the Lord of the Manor 
had a personal affection for the sport that the ‘ news’ retained 
its position. 

Extracts from the famous ‘ Hunstanton Hall’ accounts which 
Mr. L’Estrange has kindly supplied show how important a part 
trained hawks played in a domestic establishment of the sixteenth 
century. Thus on November 19, 1519, we find the note of ‘a fesant 
killed wt ye goshawke,’ and so on almost daily up to January 
1520. So also in 1527; throughout September is the recurring 
entry of ‘ Two partriches killed wt ye sparhawke,’ which seems 
to have been good for a braceaday. Later in the year we find 
five and six ‘ partriches killed wt ye hawkes,’ so that the little 
sparhawke must have had assistance from her larger congeners. 
But contemporarily with the use of the fowling-piece came the 
reclamation and enclosure of land for improved agriculture. 
Farms were now set out where open heaths and downs previously 
existed. The increased breeding of stock led to the enclosure 
of fields to confine them. Planting was largely resorted to both 
for the better shelter of cultivated lands, and for the amenities 
of rural life and improvement of the demesne lands around the 
various stately country houses which were springing up all over 
England. Each of these things, excellent in itself was an addi- 
tional nail in the coffin of falconry ; a sport which can only be 
followed in the most open of country and amongst the wildest 
surroundings. Thus many a country gentleman who might have 
taken great delight, had opportunity served, in the favourite 
sport of his ancestors, found that its pursuit was impossible 
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under the altered conditions of his estate. Gradually one genera- 
tion succeeded another to whom falconry was but a name. The 
sport was, as in the present day, only practicable in particular 
corners of England and Scotland—that is to say, upon the downs 
of the South of England, the wolds of Yorkshire (but that only 
up to a hundred years ago at which period they were enclosed 
and ploughed up), and the moors of Scotland and the North of 
England. Game was scarce on downs and wolds, and the Dutch 
falconers, with their passage hawks trained to the flight at the 
heron and the rook, were not imported till the days of Colonel 
Thornton and Lord Orford in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. To such an extent had falconry in England died away 
that a hundred, or even seventy, years ago the practice of the art 
depended upon a few Dutch falconers imported for the purpose 
and on a certain number of Scotch families. Many years after 
falconry had become rare in England a falconer was attached 
to Scotch households often enough. There were generally open 
moors-—or at least mosses-—where falconry could be practised and 
there was plenty of game to fly at; and the Scotch falconers 
played a very important part in maintaining the port from the 
days of the Stuarts till the middle of the nineteenth century. 

But during all these years the art has never been lost, the 
sport has never been extinct. Confined to a comparatively small 
band of enthusiasts, it has not only been maintained but has 
advanced with the times. Modern exigencies have produced 
modern improvements. More facile communication with our 
Eastern possessions has introduced Eastern methods to be 
engrafted on the old Scotch and Dutch practice. Perhaps falconry, 
though never more difficult to practice, has never been better 
understood than now, in the twentieth century. The scarcity of 
the heron and of ground on which to fly him has led to the intro- 
duction of the sea-gull as a quarry in no respect second to the 
heron. Although the variety of quarry is limited, yet the skill 
learnt from our Indian falconers has enabled us to train the wild 
caught falcon, and to render her as tame as the hand-reared eyess, 
while her superior powers of flight greatly enlarge the purposes 
to which she can be put; and in these and other ways falconry has 
adapted itself more or less to the altered conditions in which it 
is now placed. 

In ancient times many varieties of hawks were used in falconry; 
sacres, lanners, gerfalcons, hobbies, even kestrels were all em- 
ployed, and in some old works even allotted to persons of different 
ranks. The list is greatly reduced now. Almost all practical 
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hawking is done with the peregrine. Whether the objects of 
pursuit be game birds and wild fowl of any description, or birds 
of ringing flight, such as the rook, gull, or heron, the peregrine is 
the falconer’s mainstay so far as European falconry is con- 
cerned ; and with the goshawk for killing ground game he may 
be considered fully equipped. In the East matters are different ; 
there is a far greater variety of quarry to be flown at than can be 
found in this country. Consequently hawks of different kinds, 
and of the second class in regard of merit, can be employed. Here 
the choice of quarry is limited to grouse and partridges for game, 
with occasional chances at wild ducks. For the quarry of the 
‘high mountee ’ we have only rooks and gulls, and now and then 
a heron. It will be found in practice that only very good hawks 
can kill grouse, regularly, after September 10, or partridges (except 
in very open country), after October 10. Gulls can only be taken 
by hawks of the highest class, and, though rooks in the autumn 
or in moderate country are not a very difficult quarry to take, 
yet if flown as they should be on the open downs in the spring, 
and taken “on passage,” that is to say on their flight from one 
place to another, they will be found to tax the powers of all but 
the very best of hawks. Hence, in England there is no room for 
any but hawks of the highest class. An occasional lanner or 
gerfalcon may be trained as a tour de force. Grouse and magpies 
have beentaken by thewriterwith an Indian shahin(/. Babylonicus), 
but though there is no doubt about the power of wing of these 
varieties, especially in their own countries, they have not been 
found sufficiently trustworthy to be used with success at British 
quarry and in the British climate, and whatever experiments may 
be made in the way of training what a famous professional once 
described as ‘ menagerie hawks,’ it will always be found necessary 
to fall back on the peregrine as the mainstay. 

A great deal of amusement can be obtained by training the 
smaller hawks, such as the merlin and the sparrow-hawk, to 
take in the one case larks, in the other blackbirds and thrushes or 
even smaller birds, though a good sparrow-hawk can take par- 
ridges well enough. The flight at the lark with merlins is often a 
very beautiful one, the hawks ringing, not infrequently, clean 
out of sight in the air. The little hawks are very tractable anc 
their training is simple enough ; but they are very delicate and 
can seldom be kept to work for a second season. Sparrow-hawks 
are more difficult to train and require much more patience ; but 
a great deal can be done with them, and wonderful scores have 
been made by their aid. The use of these little hawks is rather like 
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playing on a miniature billiard-table. It is capital fun—wonderful 
breaks can be made and strokes effected that would be quite 
outside the player’s ability on a full-sized table—-but though 
excellent amusement, it is hardly the genuine thing pretty as it is, 
and no greater mistake can be made than that of taking the man- 
agement of these hawks and the successes obtained with them 
as a guide for the more serious business of training the larger 
varieties of hawk. 

Peregrines may be divided into two classes, each containing 
falcons and tiercels; that is to say, hand-reared hawks taken 
from the nest, termed eyesses, and wild caught hawks, taken 
after they have been preying for themselves at large for at the 
least several months—often for two or three years: these are 
termed passage hawks, and the older ones haggards. 

The eyesses were the kind most frequently used by our ancestors 
in this country. Although the passage hawk was by no means 
unknown, yet she had generally to be imported from abroad, and 
communication was difficult and expensive compared to present 
times. On the other hand, peregrines bred on most of the sea 
cliffs of these islands, and on many an inland crag besides. There 
are many such eyries, some of them now historical. To this day 
the falcons breed on the Culver Cliff in the Isle of Wight, an eyrie 
which Queen Elizabeth reserved for her own particular use. 
Within the last twenty years the writer has trained a falcon of the 
highest class, taken from the same cliff that Elizabeth’s hawks 
came from. In fact, the peregrine would be common enough if 
unmolested, and thanks to the general feeling in favour of Wild 
Birds’ Preservation, and the action adopted by various local 
authorities, their chances of breeding are greatly increased. 
They would be infinitely better were it not for the dangers 
threatened by the proceedings of egg and skin collectors, so-called 
naturalists, who are the most dangerous and unscrupulous 
enemies that bird life in England has to fear nowadays. At 
any rate, at the present time it is not very difficult to 
procure a nest of young peregrines. Rearing them is easy 
enough—good nourishing food such as tender beef and plenty of 
it is the first requisite, and the second is to so give the food in such 
a manner that the young eyesses see as little of the man bringing 
their meal as possible. 

It is very often supposed by the inexperienced person 
that the education and reclaiming of hawks should be started 
when they are very young. This is a great mistake. . The 
first and most necessary proceeding is to instil into these innocents 
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as much as is possible of the wild hawk’s nature, and secondly, all 
that can be taught of its power of flight. If the young hawks 
are always handled and fed by a man they will become entirely 
dependent on him for the means of existence. They will start the 
objectionable practice of screaming directly they catch sight of a 
human being, just as in the wild state they would answer the 
distant cry of their mother when she returned bearing their food 
to the eyrie. It is desirable to conceal from them as far as can 
possibly be done the fact that they owe their meals to human aid. 
For the second lesson to be learnt, that of gaining powers of flight 
akin to those of the wild hawk, a system called ‘the hack’ is 
employed. It merely consists in allowing the young hawks 
complete liberty as soon as they can fly at all. So long as their 
food is placed in some open spot, well known to them, they will 
return to it morning and evening, and so long as they do this and 
take a full meal at each visit they will get into no serious mischief. 
Gradually they acquire strength of wing as they circle into the 
clouds, stooping at one another, and at anything else that they 
see, racing and chasing like so many puppies at play. Obviously 
an open, rather wild, country is necessary for this, and one, too, 
where no person who has the right to use a gun will molest them 
within a range of several miles. Presently one or two of the most 
forward begin to be somewhat irregular at mealtimes. It isa symp- 
tom that the wild nature is beginning to develop, and that thetruant 
has learned the art of killing some wild quarry or other for itself. 

It is then time to begin the serious business of training, 
and an instrument called the bow-net is brought into play. This 
is the same device as that by which the wild ‘ passage hawks’ 
are caught, and is nothing more than a circular net, one half of 
which is attached to a bow of hazel in such a manner that a pull 
from a long string, led to a point some fifty yards away, will pull 
the net entirely over a piece of food securely pegged down just in 
its centre, and consequently over any hawk that may be feeding 
upon it. The hawks are carefully watched as they come in to 
feed, and the moment that the suspected individual is engaged 
on his dinner, one pull of the net renders him a captive. Jesses 
have been on his legs all the time he was flying at hack. A hood 
is clapped on to his head, a leash and swivel attached to the 
jesses, and he is at once put into training. 

Merlins and hobbies if flown at hack are such gentle tame 
little things that much of this work is unnecessary with them. They 
are more or less trained from the first, and if hungry will at any 
time take perch on the head and arms of any person they recog- 
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nise as their feeder. They may just as well be fed from the first 
on the lure to which they are about to be used, and they can be 
kept out much longer at hack than peregrines. But a similar 
method of training will rarely answer well with the peregrine, 
and the wilder he can be made by long flying and efforts at wild 
quarry, the better he is likely to be. 

The training and reclaiming of any hand-reared eyess is a mere 
bagatelle to any man who is capable of reclaiming the wild caught 
falcon, and no man can lay claim to the title of falconer who 
cannot do this. The training in question consists of constant 
carrying on the hand, gently handling and stroking the hooded 
bird till she gets accustomed to human touch and sounds. Very 
soon, in the case of the eyess, she ceases to regard them, and instead 
of starting at every touch or strange voice will feed contentedly 
on the hand when hooded. And when once this stage is reached 
it is not long before she will do the same bare-headed, then in a few 
days more she will take her meal on her owner’s glove in the open 
air surrounded by strange persons, dogs, and horses. She is now 
fairly reclaimed ; she will jump to the fist from a few yards and is 
eager to take her position there in order to be fed. The next step 
is to introduce her to the lure. This may either be a dead bird, 
or a piece of wood so covered with wings as to resemble one, and 
garnished with pieces of meat so attached that the hawk can feed 
onthem. A meal or two on the lure will so accustom her thereto 
that she will fly to it and seize it when thrown to a distance ; and 
when she will do this, she is fit to be trusted at large and ‘ called 
off’ from an assistant’s hand for a distance of two to three 
hundred yards. As soon as she will come readily to the lure, and 
will not leave it on her master’s approach, she is a trained hawk 
and can be entered to the quarry at which she is to be flown. 

If that quarry is to be game, a little more training is required 
in order that she may learn to ‘ wait on’ as it is called. In order 
to achieve this, the lure is first swung so as to call the hawk from 
a distance ; but as she reaches the falconer it is picked up and 
temporarily concealed from the hawk. She will check her flight 
and rise in short circles round her master’s head, hovering over 
him till she can get the prey she expects. Gradually the time is 
prolonged till she will wait in the air over the falconer for such a 
space of time, say, as would be occupied while a brace of setters 
beat an average sized field. In addition to this she must, to be 
effective, rise to a great height in the air, a couple of gun shots high 
at least ; for without this she cannot gain the impetus required 
to overtake so swift a bird asa grouse. But patience and experi- 
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ence will overcome’ these difficulties, and a well-trained game 
hawk working with equally well-trained dogs is a_ beautiful 
example of man’s power over the animal creation. 

A rather flat moor or sloping hill-side is the best for grouse 
hawking. Let the reader imagine a really first-class setter or point- 
er ranging on such a moor with all the speed and dash which such 
dogs exhibit. Suddenly round he comes as he catches the wind of 
birds and stiffens into one of those beautiful attitudes which indi- 
cate a certain find. At once the hood is removed from the hawk’s 
head, and she is cast into the air. Having killed many grouse 
before this day she loses no time in gaining her pitch, and in less 
than three minutes is ‘ waiting on’ in small circles at an elevation 
of three hundred feet over the pointing dog, whose business she 
understands just as well as any of the party. The falconer has spent 
these minutes in making a circle round the dog so as to head him 
and flush the grouse down wind over the dog when he deems the 
supreme moment has arrived. Dog and hawk watch him intently, 
ready to act at the moment he gives the signal. He gives it, and as 
he runs down to flush them, the dog dashes in, and the game rises. 
Now watch the hawk. With seeming deliberation she shuts her 
wings and shoots downwards like a large cricket ball from that great 
height at a speed which the eye can only just follow. Apparently 
falling just behind the rapidly fleeing grouse, she runs up to them 
as if they were motionless, with the impetus gained by her stoop, 
and in an instant has ‘ bound to’ or seized the hindmost bird. 
Quietly the falconer walks up to his hawk and finds her bestriding 
the dead body of her captive. A few mouthfuls from the head and 
neck are sufficient to reward her, and in half an hour she will be 
ready to repeat the performance, and to do so three or four times 
in the course of the day if opportunities be given to her. 

Obviously such docility as this argues a high pitch of education 
and a perfect familiarity with man and his surroundings. It is a 
work of time so to subdue the spirit of the wild caught hawk and 
to gain her confidence that she will conduct herself in the same 
manner as the hand-reared nestling. Yet if time and patience be 
allowed full play, the wild hawk, which has from her early bringing 
up acquired a greater stock of intelligence and experience, will in 
the long run prove more efficient than the eyess and equally 
obedient. Her power of wing is greater and her stoop more deadly 
by reason of the practice gained by years of wild flying. Nor is it 
by any means necessary to postpone the use of her services till 
such time as she has acquired the steadiness and docility needed 
for game hawking. There is many a flight to be obtained with 
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her ‘ out of the hood,’ that is to say, directly at the quarry as it 
rises, and to such flights as these she may be entered as soon as she 
will come well to the lure and is broken to the hood and handled so 
as to be thoroughly tame. Game birds, it is true, with their short 
and rapid flight, cannot be overtaken by a hawk flown in this 
manner before they reach some covert or shelter from which in 
some form or other they are never far distant ; but the fine ringing 
flights of the haute volée, such as those at the heron, the rook, and 
the gull, are all open to the newly trained passage hawk ; and 
these are the cream of falconry. Heron hawking is difficult of 
attainment in this country. It requires a well-stocked heronry 
surrounded on all sides by open plains, and such a thing no longer 
exists in England. Occasionally herons can be taken easily 
enough as they rise from a brook or small pond ; but this is hardly 
good sport enough to make it worth while to reserve a trained hawk 
solely for it. Rook hawking as followed in the spring over the 
open downs is the modern substitute for heron hawking, and many 
a fine flight and lengthy gallop is enjoyed after this quarry. The 
line of flight is usually down wind to the nearest covert or to the 
rookery itself, and in the course thereof, much fine ringing in the 
air is often witnessed. Moreover, it is almost the only quarry that 
can be found in sufficient numbers to keep a good stud of falcons 
daily at work, and at the same time tax the powers of the very best 
passage falcons. Few eyesses are capable of showing first rate sport 
at rooks, especially in the wild weather that forms so much of an 
English spring time. Still, a few have proved equal to the flight. 
Gull hawking is quite a modern development of falconry, and 
though it is difficult to succeed in, it is one of the finest flights that 
can be attempted ; so much so, that it seems a strange thing that 
our ancestors never trained their hawks to it. The first known 
record of successes in this line were those of the Rev. W. Willimott, 
in Cornwall, some thirty years ago. He had many fine flights at 
gulls with a passage falcon which his friend Major Fisher had 
failed toinduce to enter to rooks, and with her he took herring-gulls. 
Subsequently the flight was taken up by that most able falconer 
Mr. St. Quintin, whose best sport was on the Yorkshire wolds, 
and with tiercels, mostly passage hawks, at the small black-headed 
and the common gull. The hawks of the Old Hawking Club have 
followed on the same lines and shown excellent sport in very 
recent times. Flights are readily obtainable when the gulls come 
inland to follow the ploughs, and gull hawking has the great 
advantage that, unlike other flights of the higher class, it can be 
followed in a comparatively wooded and enclosed country; for 
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the gull will take to no covert except water, generally seeking 
to outfly his pursuers in the upper regions of the air, and very often 
he succeeds in doing so. From small ponds or pieces of water he can 
be driven after being ‘put in’ to them; but anything like a river or 
a canal is fatal to the success of the flight if the gull once reaches it. 

There is no more graceful and beautiful quarry at which to fly 
a hawk than the sea-gull, and no quarry will give higher ringing 
flights extending to long distances. The flight is well worthy 
the attention of all falconers. 

Much more might be written about this sport, so fascinating 
in itself and so prone to instil a love of its pursuit very deeply into 
the minds of those who once take it up. But space limits my 
account of other kinds of falconry. There is plenty to be said 
about the ringing flight at the skylark with the docile and even 
affectionate little merlin, or of the amusement which a country 
gentleman may obtain by making a well-trained goshawk the 
companion of his walks abroad, together with a handy spaniel. 
Any country will do for this variety of hawk ; she may even be 
flown in a wood through which she will thread her way just like a 
woodcock. Almost any quarry that rises close at hand may be 
taken with her, for these hawks are not carried hooded, but bare- 
headed, and in readiness to dash off their master’s hand the 
moment the game stirs. Rabbits and hares are most commonly 
flown at. A good goshawk will take twelve or fifteen rabbits easily 
in the course of a morning if the rabbits are sitting out in favour- 
able places,such as rough old pasture fields. Hares are taken in the 
same manner, but only the more powerful and courageous female 
goshawks can hold an old hare. Pheasants both in and out of 
covert, wild fowl if they can be stalked and approached very 
nearly, anything in short that can be taken with one rapid dash, 
can be captured with a goshawk, and she will prove to be a de- 
lightful companion as well as a useful servant. 

Even in this country there is considerable variety in the 
different phases of falconry. It is a sport that requires too much 
patience and watchfulness to be popular with the rank and file of 
modern sportsmen, and the amount of game that can be taken with 
hawks, however good they may be, is too small to appeal strongly to 
modern ideas ; but those who derive pleasure from reclaiming and 
training birds of so wild and savage a disposition, and in whose 
eyes sport is inseparably combined with the study of natural 
history, find a peculiar fascination in falconry. Hence it is that 
the love of the pastime has endured for more generations than 
any other field sport in the world 
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CENTRAL AFRICA BY A DISINTERESTED 
TRAVELLER 


BY HERBERT F. DUPUIS 


NowabDAys when so much of the time and energy of our 
leisured classes is being devoted to travelling in the partially 
explored parts of the world, the following account of a very 
possible and interesting trip may be of use to some who are 
looking for a new outlet for their energies, 

The journey, as the sequel will show, was from Mombassa, 
on the East Coast of Africa, to Lake Victoria and Uganda, 
thence down the Nile to Egypt and civilisation again. From 
Mombassa to Cairo took me exactly four months, and I think 
I am right in saying that so far it has never been done in less ; 
but with no delays, and luck in hitting off a steamer when the 
Nile is reached, the time might doubtless be shortened. I would, 
however, advise any one who could spare the time to let 
it take very much more; in Africa time is reckoned of little 
value, and to see the country properly one should never grudge 
a few weeks spent at any point on the route where shooting may 
be obtained, or whence an instructive expedition may be made 
off the proposed route into the surrounding district. 

If shooting be contemplated, and it doubtless would be, 
attention should be paid to the time of year, as in spite of 
anything said to the contrary you cannot shoot all the year 
round in Central Africa, except in a few favoured spots. Most 
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of the country grows a long wiry grass, and any one who has 
tried it will know how grass, if only waist high, detracts from 
the pleasure of shooting: you can’t find the game so easily, 
and when found it is more difficult to work a satisfactory 
stalk; then if your animal gets away wounded, it is odds 
against your bagging it ; to say nothing of the exhausting and 
heartbreaking drag on your feet as you tear through the tangle, 
while the seeds of the well-known eur grass add their drop 
to your cup of woe. 

The grass, however, gets all burnt off every year, from 
December to May shooting may be done in comfort, and this 
being the dry season the game is to a great extent restricted 
to the vicinity of water. During the rest of the year shooting 
in the Upper Nile district can only be had under conditions 
that make it hardly worth the candle. The plains of East 
Africa by the Athi river and up to the Man escarpment are not 
affected to the same extent, the climate being colder and not so 
forcing the same length and luxuriance of growth is not pro- 
duced ; in these parts shooting can be enjoyed at any time, but 
north of Uganda up the Nile banks, where there are, I expect, 
more elephants to be found than in any other part of Africa, 
should be worked in the early months of the year. 

There are many difficulties put in the way of sportsmen by 
the authorities with a view to preserving the game ; no doubt it 
is necessary, and the motive has my entire sympathy, still the 
fee charged for a shooting licence, viz., £50 in the Uganda and 
East African Protectorate, cannot but strike one as too high. 
The licence-holder may shoot two bull elephants, two rhino, 
two ostriches, two zebra, etc. etc., a restricted number only of 
each animal being allowed ; moreover, certain animals are 
absoiutely protected and may not be shot under any circum- 
stances, among these are giraffe, the mountain zebra, eland, etc. 
These restrictions greatly limit the pleasure to be got out of 
shooting, and without this licence not even antelope may be 
shot. In the Soudan again, under whose regulations you come 
a few miles north of Gondokoro, different rules exist. The cost 
of a licence is only £25, and for this you were allowed to 
shoot among other things six elephants, but on each elephant 
killed a further royalty of £8 was taken. I believe, however, 
this rule has lately been altered, and now only two elephants 
are allowed. Two giraffes may be shot here, and zebras may 
not. A man is not allowed to take out more than one licence 
in the year ; but there is nothing to prevent him taking out one 
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in East Africa, and having shot all he may there he can come 
into Soudan territory and take out a licence there. In this way 
he can get a double allowance of game, and could easily do it 
in a season. Apart from the shooting there is not much to do 
or see except for the lover of etymology, though the ever-varying 
types of natives are almost as interesting as the wild animals, 
from which they do not greatly differ. 

The expenses of such a journey, of course, can be as large 
as one chooses to make them. In my case, however, doing 
myself thoroughly well, but not luxuriously, my expenses, 
including purchase of tents and outfit, other than guns, etc., did 
not exceed 1300s., or about £90, from the coast to Gondokoro. 
This did not, of course, include a shooting licence, but otherwise 
everything. 

Much heavier expenses are incurred to the north: £30 for 
a passage by steamer from Gondokoro to Khartoum, and 
£3 10s. for each servant—and you require two servants—and 
about £15 for the train from Khartoum to Cairo—f£52 in all, 
which adds to the cost of the trip considerably. These 
charges only cover the actual travelling, and on board the 
steamer, as also on the train, you have to provide your own 
food and servants, and nothing can be bought until Wady 
Halfa is reached, where, on the river-steamer to Assuan, there 
are good messing arrangements, and thence—‘ refreshment- 
rooms !’ 

On leaving Mombassa, which I did on June 20, you can 
travel by the Uganda Railway now very nearly to the Lake 
Victoria Nyanza; I was able to get to within 100 miles of the 
lake, the railway having been completed for about 500 miles of 
its length. This is a four days’ rail journey, and the traveller 
must not forget that he must make all arrangements for his 
messing for that time, as refreshment-rooms ‘are not’ on that 
line yet. Much of the scenery along the railway route is un- 
interesting, but there is much to be seen that I imagine cannot 
now be seen in any other part of the world. For some time, I 
believe, in the early days of the railway, there was no restriction 
put on shooting, consequently the railway employés, and even 
passengers, were continually firing from the carriage windows at 
the game, with the natural result that the animals became very 
wary, and declined to show themselves more than they could 
help. Then the authorities wisely and humanely forbade the 
practice of firing from the train, and further made it unlawful 
to shoot anything, lions excepted, within a mile of the track. 
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This ruling I noticed was fully carried out in word and spirit ; 
and now the animals are regaining confidence and pay little 
attention to the incongruous sight of a railway train on their 
formerly lonely plains. On one occasion, indeed, when I was 
coming up, a herd of zebras refused to leave the line until the 
engine was within sixty yards of them ; they roused themselves 
when whistled at, but only frisked off a hundred yards or so and 
started grazing. 

Even if he went no further, any one who has the oppor- 
tunity, and likes to see wild animals in their homes, may be 
strongly advised to take a run up the Uganda Railway from 
the coast to Railhead. One cannot exaggerate the quantities of 
game to be seen at very short distances. 

The first day that we ran through game country I computed 
that I saw some two thousand zebra, with ostriches and the 
bigger antelopes in proportion; the smaller antelopes were 
there in thousands, dotting the plains as far as you could see. 
I noted none of the bigger brutes, such as rhino or elephant, 
but was told their appearance was nothing unusual. 

The lions used to give a lot of trouble, and at one time 
killed so many of the coolies as seriously to delay the construc- 
tion of the railway, the men declining to work on certain 
portions of the railway until the lions were reduced. A 
reward of 200s. was then offered for every lion killed within 
a mile of the line, and this seems to have had the desired 
effect. 

Though it is perfectly true it is an extraordinary story how 
Mr. Ryal was pulled out of a railway carriage and killed by a 
lion. That unfortunate gentleman and two friends were sitting 
up to shoot a celebrated man-eating lion, their carriage having 
been left in a siding for the purpose, as the lion had taken a 
coolie at the place the preceding night. Apparently in the 
middle of the night, during Mr. Ryal’s watch, the lion came 
stealing round the carriage ; Mr. Ryal hearing something mov- 
ing outside looked out of the window to see what it was, when 
the lion must have seized him by the head and dragged him 
out through the window, the woodwork being somewhat broken 
in the operation. His body was found next day, partly devoured, 
some way off in the jungle. The two friends who were with 
him hearing the noise apparently became panic-stricken, and 
one dived through into the servants’ compartment and fastened 
the door against what he thought was the lion, but what was in 
reality the other friend, who unable to open the door rushed 
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out into the night and hid in the jungle, where he was found 
next morning unharmed, owing his immunity from attack no 
doubt to the lion being occupied with his victim, Mr. Ryal. 
In extenuation of this rather odd behaviour on the part of these 
two men, it may be said that neither of them had any preten- 
sions to being a sportsman and had probably never seen a lion 
before. I believe an account of this accident has appeared 
elsewhere, but I mention it as many people do not seem to 
have heard it, or believed it when heard. 


AN ACCIDENT ON THE UGANDA RAILWAY 


Arriving at Railhead you are not met by touts from the 
various hotels, because there are none. You must drag out 
your tent and have it pitched at once, setting your ‘boys’ to get 
firewood and water and prepare your food. Porters can be 
brought up from the coast, and some people fit themselves out 
thus ; but this way is very expensive, and for any but a large 
caravan transport as far as the lake can usually be managed 
locally. I was able to hire donkeys, but there were several 
transport agents who would have been glad to get a job. 

It takes about a week to walk to the lake, where the services 
of a dhow, or perhaps by now of a steamer, can be obtained at 
intervals of a week or so to carry passengers and goods across 
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the lake to Entebbe, the capital of Uganda. The accommoda- 
tion on these dhows is poor, and the motion is very trying ; it 
must be remembered that Lake Victoria is quite big enough 
to develop a very respectable storm, the dhows often get 
wrecked, and even old sailors are frequently sea-sick on the 
trip across. Steamers do it in about three days, dhows take 
five or six. I did not, however, avail myself of lake transport, 
but, as I wanted to see as much as I could of the country, I 
walked round to the north of the lake, through Kavirondo and 
Usoga. 

That side of the lake is thickly populated and very fertile, 
the Kavirondo growing large quantities of ‘mtama,’ or ‘dhurra,’ 
which is the staple corn food of those parts, and Usoga being 
a sea of plantain groves, on the fruit of which the people of 
Usoga and Uganda subsist entirely. I was looking hard for 
any likely gold formation, but did not find any. 

The Kavirondos deserve more than passing mention. Fine, 
jolly, good-natured people, they are, I imagine, the most un- 
clothed tribe in the world, not in the least retiring, or in any 
way apparently conscious of their nakedness, men and women 
troop round you in hundreds, clothed in absolutely nothing 
but a few iron rings and beads, which, with a long spear or 
two, and a small three-legged stool, complete the outfit of the 
most fanciful. It sounds very odd that people who have 
practically no other article of furniture should set such store 
by this little stool, but the reason of its existence is the presence 
of the jigger, or burrowing flea, which most people have heard 
of ; and when one reflects that these pests burrow into any part 
of the human anatomy that is allowed to come into contact 
with the earth, the necessity of some sort of seat may be 
understood. 

On quitting Kavirondo you leave naked savagery behind 
for a time, when you enter Usoga and Uganda the peoples of 
these places having very different tastes in the matter of dress, 
and wearing all they can get in the way of coats and trousers. 
The poorer classes naturally cannot always get these, and have 
to content themselves with bark cloth garments, which they 
usually make quite effectual for matters of decency as well as 
warmth. The Uganda, or more correctly Waganda, people are 
quite highly civilised, and most of them rejoice in belonging to 
some Christian sect. Roman Catholics seem to predominate, 
and are certainly no worse than the converts of other 
denominations, but Protestants and Mohammedans are also in 
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about equal proportions. Missionary enterprise has been 
energetically pushed in these quarters, and here, if nowhere 
else, good has come of it. I looked at the Ripon Falls, which 
are not much to see; then I went on by canoe to Entebbe, 
about a four days’ journey. The usual way of travelling with 
canoes is to stop for the night on one of the numerous islands 
and make a start very early in the morning; at night it is 
usually still, but in the day the wind gets up, and after nine 
o'clock it is generally too rough to travel in comfort until four 
in the afternoon, so that unless you are in a great hurry 
you pick moments of calm to travel in and put into land when 
waves are high. If you can manage to keep your route on the 
lee of the islands you will, of course, be able to travel all day, 
but this is exceptional. At Entebbe porters can be obtained in 
any number, prepared with the African’s stoicism to go any- 
where! I only required twenty, whom I engaged for the trip, 
and started on my way up north to Gondokoro. 

I happened to be at Kampola on the boy king’s birthday, 
which was made the occasion of much national rejoicing. The 
natives endeavoured to show their appreciation of the white 
man generally, and the British in particular, by giving us all a 
big spread at lunch time; being modest as to their own 
limited culinary capabilities, they tried to manage a meal 
a 1’ Anglais, which, though very well meant, was very trying. Of 
course their national dish, ‘ mtoki,’ appeared in liberal profusion 
on the board. This is made of unripe plantains, partially cooked 
apparently in dirty water, and then mashed up by hand and 
served up in great dishes, or on a large plantain leaf. It looks 
something like great lumps of yellowish putty or wet cotton- 
wool ; and, though I did not pursue my investigations very 
far, it appeared to me to taste no better than might be expected 
from either of those commodities. 

After leaving Entebbe for three or four days no game was 
to be seen; from then on, however, there was plenty of it; but, 
as I have already said, it was, unfortunately, the wrong time of 
year, and only occasionally was I able to get an antelope or so. 
Elephants were numerous, but usually kept away during the 
day. Rhino were fairly plentiful north of the Victoria Nile, 
and on one occasion I nearly walked on to one while taking 
my afternoon stroll; he, however, belied the reputation for 
pugnacity that has been thrust on his kind, and after looking at 
me inquiringly and defiantly for a few moments cleared off. 

Hippos and crocodiles swarm wherever there is water ; the 
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former harmless and rather interesting, the latter neither. They 
are horrible brutes, and it is advisable to fire off a gun once 
or twice before attempting to ford in rivers where they are 
known to be. On the first report you usually see several swirls 
in the water, where the hitherto unobserved brutes were watch- 
ing, as they dive out of danger. Shortly before I crossed the 
Aswa river, just north of Ninulie, a crocodile had taken a man 
out of a batch of porters who were crossing the ford. 

I was very unlucky—or, perhaps, otherwise—as far as lions 
were concerned, in that I never saw or heard anything of them ; 
only on two occasions, indeed, did I even see their footprints. 
There are more of them nearer the coast ; and that they may 
still be a very possible danger to a traveller’s life is proved by 
the story of Mr. Ryal already related. 

The natives all through never gave me any trouble, except 
that they have a rooted aversion to providing caravans with 
food, although they know they will get paid for it. I suppose 
their previous experience of white travellers has in many cases 
not been of the happiest, so that they may have a certain 
amount of reason; and, indeed, they have not always a stock 
of food for more than their own requirements. Some of the 
chiefs are much more enlightened, and one, with whom I 
got on very well, and whose heart I won by presenting him 
with an old pipe and a portion of a tin of tobacco, was 
really most attentive. He provided me with milk, firewood, 
and everything I wanted; moreover, as a special token of 
respect, I suppose, he sent down to my camp a great bowl 
of water for my porters, brought by a remarkably fine young 
woman, presumably a slave or a wife of his; she was, of course, 
quite naked, and the water that had splashed out of the bowl 
on her head trickled all down her body, converting the grey 
dust on her person into black muddy rivulets, evidently con- 
sidered a very fetching soute ensemble to judge from the smile 
on the face of the lady. 

One of the chief inconveniences in marching along the Nile 
at present is the long grass; this bends over the path, usually 
blown there by the wind, the path being only a very ill-defined 
track, and you have to force it aside at every step, with the 
result that your clothes suffer severely from the continuous 
rubbing. 

One’s start from camp is always made in the early morning 
when the vegetation is still saturated with dew, and the wet 
and weight of the grasses, in the course of a day or two, polish 
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away the elbows of coats and shirts, and tear away trousers to 
about eight inches above the knee. I now know why it is that 
Central African travellers are usually depicted wearing “shorts” ; 
I used to think it was affectation, but it is, 1 now see, direct 
necessity. The protection of the clothes being removed from 
your knees they get sunburnt and torn and cut by grass, with 
most painful results ; but everything has an end, and the skin 
ultimately gets hardened and callous. 


RHINO SHOT NEAR NAKURO 


The eulogistic reports that are heard of the lovely country 
must have their foundation in some part of Africa that I did 
not see or hear of during my travels there. The vast majority 
of the country that I saw was poor in soil and vegetable growth ; 
a sea of small hills and rolling lands, covered with long, wiry 
grass ; and where the so-called ‘forests’ exist sprinkled with 
stunted trees, mostly ‘thorns’ of sorts. As for the ‘dense 
tropical vegetation’ one reads about, I can only conclude that 
those who give it the name can never have seen real dense 
vegetation, such as is found in Ceylon or Burmah, or South 
America. I absolutely saw nothing that I should have designated 
by such a term. We have also heard that there were forests of 
timber, but with the exception of isolated trees, and one small 
forest that I passed—and this contained some really splendid 
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trees—between Wadelai and Nimulie, the timber is of no 
account, and transport impossible. Some timber there is, cf 
course, but it can never be of commercial value. 

All that part of Africa has a multiplication of mediocre 
recommendations something below the average, and_ these 
qualities, with judicious exaggeration, and taking into account 
the fact that very few people are in position to criticise, can be 
put before the public in a manner that gives the idea of an 
earthly Paradise. Central Africa has timber, but not much ; it 
has labour, but not of a trustworthy kind ; it has a rainfall, but 
not guaranteed ; it has some good soil, but more bad soil ; it 
has a good climate, in certain places ; it possibly has minerals, 
but they have not yet been found. It can grow coffee, but it 
has still to be proved that this will be a satisfactory investment 
for European capital. 

My impression of the place is that, for a sportsman of 
nomadic temperament, or for a man whose object is to pass 
his time, or whose presence is not wanted, or perhaps ‘ wanted,’ 
elsewhere, no better country could be found ; but that from a 
commercial point of view there is nothing in it. There is 
nothing, that I know of, that could be done in Central Africa 
that could not be done equally well and under more favourable 
conditions elsewhere. 

The much-talked-of ‘Cape to Cairo’ railway should run 
through the country very nearly on the route I took, but I very 
much doubt this railway ever becoming an accomplished fact ; 
at any rate, in the immediate future. The natural difficulties to 
be overcome are considerable, and when made the traffic would 
be very small, certainly nothing like sufficient to justify the 
railway’s existence. 

The journey from end to end would be a very long and 
tedious one ; the gauge of the line being only a metre no great 
speed could be attempted, and a good steamer could do the 
distance from Suez to the Cape in, at any rate, a little less 
time than the train would take, while the discomforts of the 
railway journey would drive all passenger traffic to the sea 
route. The telegraph through, however, is under construction, 
and willsoon be completed. This is well, chiefly in the interests 
of the intermediate countries ; but the maintenance of this, 
through several thousand miles of country where iron wire 
is currency, means more expense and friction than at first 
appear. 

The scenery is taking because it is wild and immense, but 
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for anything that can compare with the recognised scenery of 
the world, search not Africa. 

The Ripon Falls are very moderate, and, but for their being 
one of the chief heads of the Nile, possess little attraction ; the 
Murchison Falls are much finer, and worth seeing ; and the 
hundred miles of cataract between Nimulie and Gondokoro, 
with its hippos playing in every pool, has a charm of its own, 
though as scenery pure and simple it is not out of the way. 
There is one use to which that part of the country could be 
put, I feel sure it would be successful, and I would much like to 
see it tried: one meets many fat men, especially in India, who 
are continually bemoaning their fate, and declaring they would 
do anything to get thin again ; I never saw a fat man on the 
tramp in Africa! 

Let our obese friends take the trip I did, involving as 
it did a walk of 800 miles besides distances tramped in 
shooting, and I venture to promise they will emerge fitter and 
thinner men. I trained 500 miles, walked 800, then by Nile 
boat and Khartoum railway 2400, and the food all through 
was not such as tended to over indulgence. I myself am one 
of Pharaoh’s leanest kine, but even so I lost an inch or two 
where | did not want it, and was as fit as could be when I 
came out. 

It is wonderful to reflect that all this country was a few 
years ago the home of absolute savagery, and is now enjoying 
a real taste of the pax Britannica. European influence is now 
felt all over the continent, and for a considerable distance from 
the centres and chief routes most of the vices and oppressions 
of old days have disappeared. Slavery is a thing of the past, 
owing to the combined action of the Powers ; and the behaviour 
of traders and travellers is closely watched to see that they do 
not oppress the natives. 

The ivory trade, with which in former times so many 
abuses were connected, is strictly controlled by the authorities, 
and every piece of ivory brought into a station is weighed and 
registered, and the owner has to give a satisfactory account as 
to how it came into his possession. I doubt, however, if the 
people at all appreciate what has been done for them ; and it is 
a real hardship where we prevent a tribe from raiding our way, 
but cannot protect them from being raided from the other side, 
as occasionally happens. 

The natives, for a considerable radius round our operations, 
have grasped the fact that the life of a European is of more 
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value than that of a black man, and unless the tribe is in 
an actual state of revolt there would be little danger for a 
European who behaved himself and had a few guns with him. 

I myself did not travel out of British territory, but I believe 
these remarks apply equally to that part of Africa belonging to 
other European powers. Ihave even heard very good accounts 
of the much abused Belgian Government ; the following grue- 
some incident, however, does not bear out the good accounts I 
heard of their administration. 

A few days before I got to Nimulie, or about the first week 
in September, a party of Belgian black troops crossed the 
Nile in pursuit of some natives who had left Belgian for British 
territory—as they are indeed frequently doing, thereby showing 
their preference for our rule—came up with them in a village, 
which they raided, and took prisoners five women, among 
whom were four babies. They set the women on to grind 
corn and prepare their food, then they took the babies from 
their mothers and cut their throats, and ate them with the meal 
the women had prepared. Their Belgian officer, who, of course, 
was not with them at the time, was much concerned about it, 
but explained that the men belonged to the Makrakas, who are 
a cannibal tribe, coming from the West, and whose actions in 
warfare were somewhat eccentric. 

After leaving Gondokoro, twelve miles or so, in the gunboat 
for Khartoum, you cross the boundary and are in the Soudan ; 
and from here on the development of the country is somewhat 
less advanced, having been taken in hand more recently. There 
is no coal in the country so the boats burn wood, to provide 
which wood stations are established at intervals down the river. 
These make admirable convict settlements, and many undesir- 
able characters are sent there, where they are well out of mischief 
and their energies can be profitably occupied in cutting fuel. 

At the first of these stations that we called at, thirty-five of 
these gentlemen had, a day or so before, succeeded in over- 
powering their guard and had bolted into the wilderness, taking 
with them three rifles, their axes, and their mosquito curtains. 
What the poor wretches thought they were going to do, or 
where they hoped to get to, I don’t know ; but three men and 
one of the rifles came back almost immediately, and before we 
left the latest bulletin reported three returned, two died from 
bullet wounds received when they bolted, two killed by lions, 
and thirteen prisoners in the hands of the natives-—‘ Dinkas.’ 
The remainder were being followed, and as they fell exhausted 
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from want of water the friendly ‘ Dinkas’ pounced upon them 
and secured them, knowing, of course, that they would be 
rewarded for bringing them back. 

I alluded to mosquito curtains for the convicts ; it is a fact, 
though it strikes one as absurd at first, that every one, convicts 
included, is provided with a small mosquito curtain ; it would, 
indeed, be the most refined torture to send men up to those 
regions unprovided with them, and it reflects much credit on 
the authorities, though such consideration and humanity seems 
somewhat incongruous in a land that, until quite recently, has 
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only known such rulers as the Turk and the bloodthirsty Mahdi. 
The Dinkas themselves, of course, do not use mosquito curtains 
or any other kind of clothing, so | conclude the mosquitos do 
not bite them. 

The ‘Sudd’ we have heard so much about is no longer a 
serious obstacle to navigation ; a channel has been opened up 
through it, and apparently if it is watched it is unlikely to get 
closed up again; it is the most endless and dreary expanse 
of wilderness that can be imagined. A sea of papyrus grass as 
far as the eye can reach is all that can be seen from the highest 
deck of the steamer, not a hill or a tree is to be perceived from 
many parts of it, and if the papyrus has not lost its paper- 
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making properties there should be many fortunes here awaiting 
the enterprise to secure them. On emerging from the Sudd on 
the north the country, as far as may be judged from the banks, 
seems to contain better soil and to grow fewer thorns, but I 
had not the opportunities of examination that I had had 
higher up. 

The world-renowned Fashoda claimed a bit of attention, 
but it is a dreary spot, and seems quite unaware of the com- 
motion it has caused in diplomatic circles. It is, however, to 
be retained as a military station, and there are some buildings 
and a few Egyptian troops there. The country round is 
thickly populated, mostly by the Shillooks, and a quantity of 
dhurra is produced. I was told that, for half the year at least, 
rain was plentiful. This is more than appears to be the case 
after passing Khartoum ; though that it sometimes rains even 
in the most unlikely places was rather brusquely brought 
to my notice in my rail journey from Khartoum. 

Leaving Khartoum at eleven in the morning by the 
bi-weekly mail train for Wady Halfa, we travelled all day 
through a desert country which showed no signs of having 
been rained on, or of having seen water of any kind since the 
flood, till about ten o'clock at night when, with two or three 
premonitory jerks, our train left the rails and came to a stand- 
still. I climbed down out of the carriage to see what had 
happened, and in the dark stepped into a foot of water. The 
desert has a way of working this kind of thing which may 
explain away the mystery of Moses striking a rock and obtain- 
ing water ; also of the many wonderful rescues from death by 
thirst that I have read of in the literature of by boyhood’s days, 
but never believed even in those tender years. Apparently 
heavy rain falls in some hills, far out of sight, perhaps a 
hundred miles away, and the desert sand, it seems, is too dry 
and dusty to absorb it at once; thus it rolls over the land 
down some khor, or slight valley, and ultimately tumbles 
probably, into the Nile. If it meets the railway in its course 
it washes the embankment away, and causes what is known 
locally as a ‘wash out. On this occasion it had come 
down apparently in a stream some 100 yards wide and two 
feet deep. 

We, of course, could not proceed, so passed the night where 
we were. Next morning another engine came up, and such of 
our train, including my carriage, as had not left the rails was 
towed back and left in a siding for a day and a half, while a 
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break-down gang came and made a temporary diversion round 
the stranded engine and overturned trucks, two of us, another 
passenger and myself, having to live on a tin of sardines and 
a bottle of blackberries, which were all we had in the way of 
provisions. 

We passed another equally unexpected stream in the desert 
a little further on, but here it must have done something similar 
before, as there was a bridge handy which let the water through, 
so this time it did not ‘ wash out.’ 

In due time we reached Wady Halfa, where we arrived early 
in the morning, and where I was hospitably entertained to 
breakfast at the officers’ mess. 

From here, on, travelling is easy, with refreshment-rooms, 
dining-cars, waggon-lits, and other luxurious appliances of 
modern civilisation—which, with all their comfort, charm me 
less than wild nature in its home——and I arrived in Cairo on 
October 19, having left Mombassa on June 20, 1901, or exactly 
four months before. 

It would be ungracious of me if I did not here record 
a few words of thanks to the officials of the various districts 
through which I passed for the assistance and entertainment 
that was invariably extended to me on my way through. 

Rather an ugly controversy appeared a few months ago 
in one of the leading newspapers on the subject of the enter- 
taining of a plague of prospectors in those parts, it being repre- 
sented as a heavy infliction on the collectors of the districts. I 
can only say that I saw no signs of the country being over- 
whelmed by travellers, and certainly I could have wished for no 
better welcome than was given me on every occasion of my 
meeting an official. 


January 1902. 
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THE YOUNG POACHER 


FISHING AND POACHING IN NORWAY 


BY J. L. BEVIR 


HAVING now for some years been the original lessee of the fishing 
in a small river and some lakes in Norway, I have amused myself 
by studying the modes of thought and the behaviour of the 
native with regard to this pastime of the Englishman. 

In most valleys in Norway the peasants live hard, and their 
food would consist almost entirely of potatoes, fladbréd, 
milk and cheese, had not a kindly Providence intersected their 
dwelling-place with a river, and, hidden away among the hill-tops, 
numbers of lakes, thereby allowing them to supplement their 
means of existence with fish. It is true that in many cases the 
Valley runs down to the Fjord, and in that case they can further 
increase their frugal store with pollock, halibut, and herrings. 
But these sea fish have but little interest for the Englishman, 
except that the catching of them diverts the attention of the 
native from the river, and I will confine myself merely to fresh- 
water fish. 

It is obvious from what I have said above that the importance 
of fish as a form of food has been very great, and ground laws of 
great antiquity, many of them two hundred years old, will be 
found distributing the rights of fishing in rivers and in lakes. 
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These laws, in the eyes of many peasants, are as unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians; they laugh at the idea of the 
Parliament man or the Fishery Inspector being able to change 
them, and if, in spite of this belief, a new law be made, they think 
they have the moral right to contravene it on all possible occasions 
when they can do so with safety. 

The right to fish in the lakes belongs to the peasants whose 
land comes down to their margin, and in the case of inland lakes 
these men have complete control of the fishing. This means that 


they catch as many as seem good to them, with worm or otter 
or net, and, heedless of the fable of the goose with the golden 
eggs, have in many places entirely destroyed magnificent brown 
trout fishing. Even within the last few years I can count two 
or three lakes of the kind where one can now with difficulty 
tempt even a half-pounder to take a fly, whereas a little time back 
one could always get a good basket of really big trout. Many 
of the upland lakes contain nothing but char, some of which 
run toa large size. These the Englishman may have to himself ; 
for the Norwegain, ignorant of the charms of potted char which 
made Buttermere famous, will, as a rule, have nothing to say 
to ‘the black-mouthed fish that feeds on dung.’ In lakes con- 
nected with the sea the fish have rather a better chance, for where 
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there are salmon and sea-trout ‘as well as brown trout the close 
season is observed, and so the fish have a respite from the net 
and the otter. In rivers the fishing rights are more complicated, 
though they really follow the same principle of belonging to the 
riparian owners. In many cases some of the farmers who live 
upon the banks of the river have no rights in it, because the land 
which they now hold was common land belonging to the town- 
ship (consisting of four or five houses), at the time when the fishing 


IS HE THERE? 


rights were fixed, and the subsequent dividing up of common land 
carried no rights with it. Beyond that there have been inter- 
changes and compromises, those near the sea giving up their 
rights in the river, in exchange for the sole right to cast in part of 
the fjord and the lake. 

Having now explained the rights, I will proceed to the history 
of the river, and, not to be too long, will confine myself to the 
memory of man, which in our valley means in the time of my 
grandmother’s mother—the grandam who is still alive being able 
to tell vivdé voce what she heard her mother say. At that time 
there were no nets in the fjord, nor any close time for salmon 
recognised by the peasants. Fish of all sizes came up (now 
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even a four pound grilse is badly marked with the net), and the 
hardy Norseman of yore trapped and speared them as they went 
up, and set long, baggy nets between the rocks to catch them as 
they ran down to the sea. 

He was not altogether devoid of sporting instincts, as he 
revelled in the fun of salmon spearing; but the catching of the 
fish was of primary importance, and he could satisfy his yearnings 
for sport by shouldering his clumsy, often self-made gun, and 
hunting the bear and wolf. 


I THINK so! 


From this point of view they were fine old days, and if, as 
happened at times, Johan or Ivar overbalanced and fell into a 
deep pool with an under current, they fished him out in a day or 
two, and with that quiet fatalism which they share with the 
Northern Spaniard, carried him down to the plot of ground 
devoted to that purpose, scratched a shallow hole, and put him in, 
with or without benefit of the clergy as the case might be, but 
generally the latter, for the church is far away, and it was costly 
and difficult to get the priest. 

In those days money was little accounted of in the valley. 
Every farm was self-sufficient. Cows and sheep provided leather 
and wool, the women spun and wove, and the water turned the 
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little wheels that milled the cloth ; even now there is not very 
much money passing between neighbours, but there have really 
been great changes economically. The occasional calling of 
steamers allowed of the sale of the fish and cloth elsewhere, 
and the natives began to be aware of the utility of money to 
purchase many new luxuries which the calling of steamers intro- 
duced. 

At the same time changes had taken place in the fishing world, 
and the whole narrowing fjord bristled with nets to such an 


COME UP! 


extent as effectually to check the bigger fish getting up; so that 
whereas the spearers got them up to forty pounds, I have never 
seen one in the river over sixteen, and that only after the nets are 
off. This was a sad change for the dwellers up the valley, but 
yet even still it was worth while swimming a worm in big water, 
or sweeping a net through the pools when the river was low— 
yes, just worth while to do so, though one might sacrifice valuable 
time which had better be spent on farm work. 

Then came another advance. About this time old B., the rich 
farmer who had the big house between the river mouth and the 
steamboat pier, died, and strangers from another fjord came and 
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took it. Pushing people they, with rather different views from 
the inhabitants of the valley, for they sold off a great deal of the 
farm, and devoted their attention mainly to the shop which they 
started. It was not long before they held a convocation of 
riparian owners, each of whom was accommodated with a bottle 
of beer and a cigar, while the host pointed out the advantages 
which might accrue if they let their rights in river and lake at 
so much a year. He thought he knew of an Englishman whowould 
pay for the permission to spend his time in trying to catch fish— 
time which they grudged so sorely from their farms. Another cigar 


TRY SPEARING ! 


all round, the contract was signed, and the peasants departed, 
well satisfied at the idea that they were to have so much solid 
money in the place of fish which they might or might not have 
caught, at the same time unconscious that the newcomer was to 
make one hundred and seventy per cent. per annum on the 
transaction. Like all primitive nations, there is a combination 
of guileless simplicity and subtlety in the Norwegian ; and this, 
together with the tenacity of his belief in his ground laws, allows 
him on the one hand to make a bad bargain with his fellow, 
and on the other makes it hard to convince him at first that 
if he has let away his rights he must not extract a few fish for 
himself or for the table of the Englishman who has not been suc- 
cessful in securing any. Most have certain ideas of what is right. 
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For instance, when one of the contractors who had gone down 
nightly to the sea-pool and swept out the fish that came up with 
the tide, was handed over to the landsman, had his nets taken 
and was fined, public opinion, on the whole, seemed to think 
he had got his deserts. It was a more difficult point to decide 
as to whether a man outside the river mouth who fixed a fine 
herring net inside his salmon net, equally deserved what he got or 
no ; but the majority seemed to think so, for they felt there was 
a crudeness about the proceeding which was not commendable ; 


GOT HIM! 


and so, after a chew of tobacco, they went out to net pollock, 
and absent-mindedly forgot to return to the sea one or two good 
sea-trout they unwittingly caught. 

Even in the river itself, to begin with, there were difficulties ; 
but matters have improved, and under the influence of persuasion 
and threats to punish breaches of contract, piscatorial morality 
is going up. Surreptitious worming is now, I think, confined 
to small boys, who, though they do no actual harm, may rather 
disturb a pool one wants to fish. Butearlier, if the Englishman was 
away at a lake and his gillie with him, the Norske would extract 
a few fish with a handline. Lying on a jutting rock, beneath 
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which he could see deep down a fish lying, he would gently 
lower before its nose a worm ; and if the grilse refused it, next 
-time the line went down it had a stone at the bottom and a 
triangle at the side, and with luck the poacher snatched him. 
This he will do when the river is deep, but he will mostly keep to 
the shallows when the river is down. He then starts up stream 
with a stick, peers over each solitary rock to see if there be a fish 
visible ; if not, stirs about under the rock to drive out any that 
may be there, and send him on up stream. The.fish will take 
refuge under another rock, very likely, with his head and shoulders 
projecting. Then the wily poacher carefully reconnoitres the 
position. If it is clear down to the fish he drives his little spear 
straight in at the shoulder and hoists him out. But it is dangerous, 
nay, almost immoral, to be seen in broad daylight with a spearlet, 
besides which it is hardly necessary when the river is low and 
there is not much water under the rocks ; for you can lie on top 
and get your hand under, then if your fish be there, you can 
tickle him gently till you can get to his gills ; or, failing that, if he 
be in a cul de sac, jam his head up against a rock till he is 
stunned, and you will have a fish to smoke for the winter, if it 
be unsafe to part with it for pelf. 

But all this is fast dying out. From his greater intercourse with 
the outside world, the peasant is learning the excessive sums which 
are being got for rights of fishing in rivers, and understands that 
his best policy is to see the contract duly kept, that the stranger 
may continue to come, and that he, the peasant, may, when the 
five years’ lease expires, enter upon a new contract whereby he may 
let his rights for fifty or a hundred per cent. more than he is 
now getting. 
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A LAWLESS HERO 


BY W. 


M. WILCOX 


ON thinking matters over Master Richard Tallant came to the 
conclusion that he was quite justified in anticipating an exceed- 
ingly pleasant afternoon. In fact amid all the varied and vast 
experiences of fifteen summers, he never remembered any collec- 
tion of circumstances which promised quite so well for enjoy- 
ment. That the school had got an extra half, and that it was a 
heavenly day were unimportant items side by side with the facts 
that he had by masterly strategy succeeded in escaping the 
torments of the cricket-field, and that he was transgressing many 
rules. No one appreciated the value of the school rules more 
than Master Dick. He would not have had a single one cut 
out. To do so would be to lessen the possibilities of enjoyment. 
The more rules there were, the more there were to break, and 
Master Dick measured his delight by the number of laws he 
could run counter to in the shortest space of time. 

Head masters have an unaccountable habit of suddenly 
springing new rules on their pupils for no conceivable reason, 
except perhaps as a gentle reminder of their absolute autocracy. 
To-day, for instance, the Head had announced the fact that 
birds-nesting in Plimpton Wood was strictly forbidden. Our 
friend Dick had never even heard of Plimpton Wood—very few 
of the boys had. It was some six miles distant, and there were 
other woods closer at hand, which presumably afforded just as 
good a field for the wily egg-collector. Yet Plimpton Wood 
was the spot towards which Master Richard was pedalling his 
way on this particular sunny May afternoon. No wonder he 
was happy. Here was an entirely new rule which he was about 
to fracture within an hour or two of its inception. That was 
a blissful thought, and there were others, among which not the 
least pleasing was the rememberance that he had in his pockets 
the means for indulging in two stringently prohibited vices— 
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catapult-shooting and cigarette-smoking. Yes! he was going to 
spend a very profitable afternoon ! 

Master Dick whistled gaily as he rode through the green 
lanes ; anon, he laughed aloud as he bethought him of certain 
of his pals now grilling in the cricket-field, while bigger boys 
hit hard balls violently at them. Dick could never see the fun 
of that sort of cricket. If you stopped the balls, they hurt 
exceedingly that portion of your body with which they came in 
contact ; if you obeyed your natural impulse and avoided them, 
the big boys kicked you. It was poor fun, thought Dick, when 
you could bird’s-nest and break rules. He knew perfectly well 
that extremely painful penalties awaited him on his return home, 
not only at the hands of the masters whose most sacred 
principles he was outraging, but also from those boys who very 
unreasonably expected him to waste his time in the fatuous 
employment of fagging at cricket. He knew what he had to 
expect, but what cared he! He had got his afternoon, he was 
going to enjoy it, and the consequences might ‘ go hang.’ 

Our friend whistled softly and flatly an excerpt from that 
popular, high-class ditty, ‘There’ll be a hot time in the Transvaal 
to-night,’ only he mentally substituted the word, ‘school-house,’ 
for the place indicated in the song. 

He was nearing the forbidden land when a craving for 
refreshment overcame him. He dismounted and began an 
exhaustive search in his capacious pockets. After producing 
a couple of chip-boxes filled with bran, several pieces of string, 
a rusty knife, three marbles, a catapult, some foreign stamps, 
and a black rag, termed, in moments of enthusiasm, a pocket- 
handkerchief, he heaved a sigh of contentment as his fingers 
closed round that of which he was in search. It was a slab of 
chocolate, nibbled all round the edges and perspiring freely. 
He transferred it wholesale to his mouth, returned the rest of 
his goods to their accustomed abiding place, and remounted his 
bicycle. 

Long practice had rendered our friend an adept in the art 
of making a little chocolate go a long way. He was a thorough 
believer in ‘sweetness long drawn out,’ though he knew little 
about Milton beyond the fact that he was ‘one of those poetry 
blokes, don’t you know.’ Therefore, some time before the 
succulent creation of Mr. Cadbury had become a mere memory, 
he found himself moving rapidly neath the shade of the now- 
famous Plimpton Wood. Presently he stopped before a gate, 
and his eyes glistened as he caught sight of the familiar phrase, 
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‘Trespassers will be prosecuted,’ on a board just inside. This 
was decidedly better than he had anticipated. He glanced once 
up and down the road, picked up a stone, hurled it defiantly at 
the broad face of the notice, and proceeded to make an easy 
entrance through the unlocked gate. Hiding his machine in 
some bracken close at hand, and leaving the gate just ajar so 
as to afford a ready emergency exit, our unprincipled hero 
plunged into the deep recesses of the wood. He was in his 
element now. Not for nothing had one of the masters bestowed 
upon him the sobriquet of ‘The outlaw.’ Had he lived a 
century ago, he would doubtless have been astride of his black 
mare—why did highwaymen always ride black mares ?—mask 
on face and pistol in holster, waiting to ‘hold up’ the passing 
coach. Being a mere modern school-boy he had to be content 
with the prosaic ‘bike,’ and the comparatively tame excitement 
of robbing a bird’s nest. Perhaps it was as well, for the one 
usually led to Tyburn, while the other would probably result in 
nothing worse than a temporary difficulty in sitting down. 
However, Master Dick knew nothing of the sterner delights of 
highway robbery, and was quite content with the lesser risks of 
his present enterprise. 

He walked slowly, noiselessly on, peering into every 
bush, noting every tree with the keen penetration of an 
accomplished egg-robber ; and, indeed, what Richant Tallant, 
Esq., did not know about the art was certainly not worth 
knowing. 

After an extremely fruitful hour, during which many 
speckled treasures were transferred from their ancestral homes 
to the chip-boxes of this unscrupulous depredator, he felt that 
the time had come when he might reasonably enjoy a period of 
well-earned repose, and the fragrant pleasures of a Richmond 
gem. He had arrived at a place where a long, straight ride 
was cut through the wood. Our friend seated himself com- 
fortably on the soft turf with his back against a tree, lit his 
cigarette, and gave himself up to the full fascination of this 
lawless hour. As he lay there, puffing out clouds of smoke 
with the air of a connoisseur, he could not help feeling rather 
aggrieved there was no one to bear witness to this supreme 
moment. Like certain notorious criminals, he was inordinately 
vain of his misdeeds, and, dire though the consequences would 
be, he believed he would even have welcomed the advent of the 
head-master himself, rather than that there should be no one to 
testify to his genius for law-breaking. Little did he guess that 
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his every movement was being subjected to a severe scrutiny 
through a pair of keen, blue eyes. 

Suddenly a tap, tap, tap, smote on his ears, repeated at 
intervals ; with a noiseless movement he drew forth the deadly 
catapult, fitted a slug of huge proportions into the leather and 
gazed stealthily round. Presently his eyes lightened ; he had 
discovered his prey. About ten yards away, on a tree at the 
edge of the ride, a great green woodpecker was tapping for dear 
life. Master Dick took careful aim and fired. The shot struck 
the tree an inch above the woodpecker. The bird flew off, 
while almost simultaneously another emerged from a spot a foot 
or two higher up, and followed its mate. The shooter rose to 
his feet, and approached the tree. Here was a piece of luck! 
Everything pointed to a nest, and a woodpecker’s egg had long 
been an ambition. So absorbed was he, that he never heard a 
slight rustling in the bushes behind him, nor a soft footfall on 
the turf. He surveyed the tree for a moment, then laid hold 
of a lower branch. As he did so, he felt a vigorous tug at his 
coat, and a stinging blow on the side of his head, while a voice 
exclaimed in tones that would have been silvery had they not 
been rendered harsh by anger, ‘How dare you, you little 
beast!’ He swung round with clenched fists and battle raging 
in his eyes. Then he stood transfixed, his arms fell innocuously 
to his sides, he could only gaze in limp amazement. Con- 
fronting him, her flushed face distorted by passion, her blue 
eyes hurling defiance through a tangle of golden hair, her whole 
attitude the very incarnation of deadly hatred, stood a little girl 
of about his own age, though considerably shorter and slighter. 
Even in that moment of astonisbment he had time to nute that 
she was very pretty, that she was beautifully dressed, and that 
she wore round her left wrist a gold watch-bracelet of con- 
siderable value. 

For a full minute these two stood gazing at each other. 
Master Dick was the first to break the silence. 

‘By gum !’ he ejaculated, breathlessly. 

‘How dare you?’ repeated the girl, almost hissing the 
words in her anger. ‘You—you beastly little cad!’ 

Dick made an involuntary movement, then checked him- 
self, but the red in his cheeks showed that the offensive term-— 
the most offensive in school-boy language—had stung him to 
the quick. 

‘I ain’t a cad,’ he said shortly ; ‘and if you weren't a girl,’ 
with intense scorn, ‘I'd jolly quick show you that I ain’t.’ 
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The girl was not slow to perceive how her words had moved 
him, and she repeated them with deliberate emphasis. 

‘Yes, you are!’ she said. ‘You're a beastly little cad! 
If you weren’t, you wouldn’t have come into my father’s woods 
and stolen his eggs, no! nor tried to kill his birds—I saw you.’ 
There was a sob in her voice, and Dick was. aware of a slight 
feeling of compunction. If only she had not called him a cad! 

‘We don’t allow cads here,’ the girl went on, and every 
spark of pity in Dick’s breast died there and then, ‘and if you 
come here again, my father will put you in prison. Now go!’ 
She pointed imperiously to a gate at the end of the ride. 

‘I tell you I ain’t a cad,’ cried Dick, hotly. ‘And what's 
more, I shan’t go till I want to. And—and I’m going to have 
those eggs before I go, unless,’ a thought had struck him, ‘ unless 
you say you're sorry you called me names—then I'll go.’ 

‘Sorry!’ shrieked the girl, ‘Sorry! You're a beastly cad 
and you're a dirty cad, and if you don’t go this very minute,’ 
here she stamped her foot, ‘I’ll whistle for my big dog and he’ll 
eat you !’ 

‘] don't care a farthing for your big dog,’ cried Dick, now 
thoroughly enraged. ‘And I ain’t going.’ 

The girl made a step forward and struck him a violent blow 
on his face. 

‘Take that, you cad,’ she hissed. 

Dick raised his clenched hand ; then he remembered, and 
for ever after was grateful that he had remembered. 

‘By gum!’ he muttered, ‘I wish you were a boy.’ Then 
turning on his heel, he proceeded deliberately to ascend the 
tree. To his surprise the girl made no attempt to stop him, 
and, when he was half way up, he paused and looked down at 
her. She was fumbling in the pocket of her dress. Presently 
she drew forth a small silver whistle, and, putting it to her 
lips, blew a couple of calls through it. Almost immediately 
there was a sound in the distance as of something forcing its 
way through the thicket, and before our hero had time to 
realise what it meant, a magnificent Scotch deer-hound had 
sprung to the girl’s side. 

‘Now then, you cad!’ she said, with a scornful laugh, 
‘will you come down ?’ 

‘Not till I want to,’ replied the boy stubbornly. 

‘At him, Rupert!’ cried the girl. 

With a fierce growl the hound sprang at Master Richard’s 
left leg, which was hanging down. He drew it hastily up, the 
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dog missing it by inches only. Another spring, but this time 
the quarry was well out of reach, and the beast, recognising the 
futility of another attempt, stood panting by his young mistress. 

The girl laughed again. ‘Rupert doesn’t like cads,’ she 
remarked, pleasantly, ‘and if you won’t come down you shall 
stay up there.’ 

So saying, she took a long, steel chain from the basket she 
was carrying, and fastening one end to the hound’s collar, pro- 
ceeded to secure the other firmly round the tree. This done, 
she stepped back a pace, and surveyed her work with a satisfied 
grin. Her enemy was a safe prisoner : he could not descend 
without running the gauntlet of those gaping jaws and gleaming 
teeth. 

‘Good-bye, cad !’ she said, after a pause. ‘I hope you'll be 
comfortable up there.’ ‘Then she called to mind a thrilling tiger 
story she had just read, and added tragically. ‘If you come down 
now, you know, my dog will tear you limb from limb.’ Her 
continued reiteration of the opprobrious name, together with 
his own inipotence, had made Master Dick so angry, that for a 
moment he could do nothing but glare furiously down at his 
tormentor. The -girl, who seemed to have regained her good 
temper, now that she had so effectually cornered her foe, waved 
her hand and began to trip lightly down the ride towards the 
gate which was about two hundred yards distant. 

Then our friend found his voice. 

‘Look here!’ he spluttered forth, his face purple with 
rage, ‘I shall kill your beastly dog with my catapult.’ He was 
far too angry to be aware of the absurdity of his threat, but it 
struck the girl as so comic that she went into peals of laughter 
which continued, growing fainter and fainter, till she reached 
the gate. 

It was some little time before Master Dick cooled sufficiently 
to be able to review the situation more or less calmly. When 
he eventually did so, it began to dawn on him that of all his 
many adventures this was by far the most serious that had ever 
befallen him. Here he was, treed like the proverbial opossum 
for an indefinite period. He was six miles from home, and 
every minute that passed meant a substantial addition to the 
store of punishment which was accumulating for him at the 
school. Not that he minded that so much, but he might be 
kept here all night, and then—-well! that probably meant 
expulsion, and expulsion was one of the few things that he did 
not care to contemplate. In none of his many escapades had 
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he permitted the mere possibility of it to find a place. Other 
punishments affected him alone, and could be kept fairly dark, 
but expulsion would seriously touch that little home circle of 
which, despite his lawless nature, he was inordinately fond. 

There was another fear that he dreaded almost as much— , 
the fear of the ridicule of his school-fellows, should his present 
scrape ever come to their ken. He would never hear the last 
of it, if it became known that he had been thoroughly worsted 
in an encounter with—a girl ! 

However, one thing was certain—he must get down some- 
how, and soon. 

He glanced at the dog ; the animal was lying down, patiently 
watching him. He didn’t look very ferocious, thought Dick ; 
perhaps his bark was worse than his bite. He would try and 
see. Very cautiously he lowered one leg to the branch next 
below, speaking coaxingly to the hound, The moment he 
moved, Rupert stood up, growled ominously and showed his 
teeth. Master Dick hastily resumed his former position, This 
was anything but encouraging. 

For one mad second he thought of his catapult, but a little 
reflection showed him that the dog, bad enough as he was now, 
would be far more terrible if infuriated with pain. No! the 
only thing was a wild jump, which would land him beyond the 
length of the hound’s tether. 

There was a considerable risk of broken limbs in this, seeing 
that the leap must be taken from a branch about fifteen feet 
from the ground, the lower branches being within reach of the 
Cerberus below; and even then he might not be able to jump 
clear of the chain, which was a long one. The thought of lying 
on the ground with a broken limb and at Rupert’s mercy made 
our hero hesitate. 

As he did so, a distant cry from the direction of the gate 
reached his ears. It sounded very much like a cry for help. 

The tree, as we have hinted, commanded a view of the ride, 
and, peering through the branches, Dick beheld a sight which 
turned him first cold with fear and then hot with indignation. 

This was nothing more nor less than the vision of his late 
antagonist apparently engaged in a struggle with a man. 

For a moment the boy groaned under the thought that his 
present position might render him powerless to help her. Then 
he recognised that at all hazards he must make the attempt. 
He must risk for her what he had hesitated to risk on his own 
account. All trace of resentment had fled in the face of this 
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new development. She was in peril—that was enough—his 
duty was plain and imperative. It is curious how in supreme 
crises ideas come, which in calmer moments might never occur 
to one. Such an idea came now to Dick, and as he proceeded 
to put it into execution, he caught himself wondering that he 
had not thought of it before. 

In less time than it takes to write, he had divested himself 
of his coat, and was descending the tree quickly but with all 
his wits on the alert. Rupert growled angrily and made ready 
to spring. Our hero, grasping a branch firmly with one hand 
and holding the coat ready in the other, planted one foot firmly 
on the lowest branch. The dog made a vigorous leap and 
received the coat full in his face, while simultaneously the boy 
sprang to the ground. Before the hound had recovered from 
his surprise at this drastic treatment—for many varied articles in 
all the pockets combined to make the garment exceeding heavy — 
his would-be victim was off like a hare in the direction of the gate. 

He could see everything plainly now. The ruffian, a burly 
specimen of the tramp genus, was standing just inside the gate, 
facing it and therefore with his back to the advancing boy. 
One of his arms was thrown round the girl’s neck, brutally 
pressing her face close to his shoulder to prevent her calling 
out, while with the other hand he was endeavouring to unfasten 
something on her left wrist, doubtless, the gold bracelet, of 
which mention has been made. The blood of a long succes- 
sion of fighting ancestors boiled in Master Richard’s veins. He 
was mad with indignation. Had he been bigger, or possessed 
anything in the nature of a lethal weapon, it would have fared 
ill with the tramp. 

As he neared the scene of action, the brute hearing the 
sound of footsteps, partially relaxed his hold on the girl, but 
before he could look round, with a cry that was something 
between a yell and a sob, the boy was upon him, raining a 
succession of wild, furious blows on his head and face, drunk 
with the insensate madness of an infuriated savage beast. So 
vigorous was the onslaught that in a moment the girl was free, 
while the tramp made a plunge for the half-open gate, thinking, 
doubtless, that an army of fiends was at his back. When a 
hasty glance over his shoulder had revealed the fact that his 
assailant was only a boy, he stopped with an evil look on his 
forbidding countenance. 

‘T’ll ’ave yer blood fer this, blast yer eyes!’ he growled, 
advancing threateningly towards the boy. 
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Up to this point our friend had been far too mad to think 
of science. Now he became aware that he would have to call 
into a play all the pugilistic lore he had acquired at the hands 
of the school boxing-instructor. Even then he knew he could 
only hope to keep his antagonist at bay for a very short period. 
He was very fairly handy with his fists, but the odds were 
tremendously against him. Once more a bright idea struck 
him. 

‘Go and loose Rupert,’ he called softly to the girl, keeping a 
watchful eye on his foe. 

It was a gallant suggestion, for he knew the chances were 
about even that the dog would attack him. However, he must 
risk that for the girl’s sake. At the mention of the dog’s name, 
the ruffian paused in his advance. Like all tramps, he had a 
holy horror of dogs, and like all bullying brutes he was a 
thorough dastard. At that momenta series of infuriated howls 
from the imprisoned Rupert himself settled the question. With- 
out more ado the tramp turned on his heel and made off through 
the gate, down the road, as fast as his legs could carry him. 

The boy and the girl stood in silence, tiil the noise of the 
man’s retreating footsteps had died away in the distance. 

Then Dick gave a short laugh. 

‘Why didn’t you do what I told you?’ he said, observing 
that the girl had never moved. ‘We might have nailed that 
brute!’ There wasa note of regret in his voice, and he looked 
down on his bleeding knuckles. 

‘I daren’t,, she made answer breathlessly. ‘You might 
have been bitten,’ and then without a moment’s warning she 
burst into a paroxysm of weeping. 

The boy was at her side in a second, distressed beyond 
measure. 

‘I say, don’t do that,’ he pleaded, and then, ‘ Did that beast 
hurt you ?’ 

‘I’m n—not c—crying for that,’ she sobbed,’ ‘I’m c—cry- 
ing because I c—called you a c—cad.’ 

Her tears broke out afresh. 

‘Oh! that’s nothing,’ he said awkwardly ; he was thoroughly 
English, and hated a scene like this. ‘I didn’t mind, and 
besides,’ he admitted, ‘it was rather caddish to come and bag 
your eggs and things.’ 

‘N—no, it wasn't, she protested, somewhat illogically, 
between her sobs, ‘and you d—did m—mind; that’s why | 
w—went on. You're n—not a c—cad and I’m so s—sorry.’ 
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‘Thank you,’ said Dick gravely. She had made the amende 
honorable. He held out his hand, but the girl took no notice. 

‘And I hit you twice,’ she went on; ‘where did I hit you ?’ 

She had in some measure recovered her composure and was 
looking very pretty, Dick thought. 

‘Oh! I don’t know,’ he said absently. ‘It didn’t matter.’ 

‘Where ?’ repeated the girl, almost fiercely. 

‘Look here,’ said Dick, ‘I must be getting on home. I 
shall get into an awful row if ; 

‘Where did I hit you?’ she interrupted, half stamping her 
foot in her impatience. ‘Tell me!’ 

He saw that she meant to have an answer, and it was really 
getting very late. 

‘Oh! there, I think, and there,’ he said hurriedly, indicating 
two vague places. 

She stepped up to him, and placing her two hands on his 
shoulders, kissed him twice before he had time to make a protest. 

‘Then, there and there,’ she murmured. 

The boy blushed hotly, and looked hastily round. No! 
there was no one to bear witness to the deed. Had there 
been he would have felt very angry. As it was, he was aware 
of a curious sensation that was certainly not annoyance, but 
rather the reverse. It dawned upon him that he rather liked it. 

He stood looking extremely embarrassed for a few moments. 
Then he said gruffly, ‘I must get my coat and be off. I gave it 
to Rupert to play with,’ he added in explanation. 

Together they moved towards the fateful tree, and very soon 
not only was the garment recovered, but also, strange to relate, 
a firm friendship established between Rupert and Dick. 

‘Look here,’ said the girl, as our hero politely held out his 
hand preparatory to taking his departure, ‘I want you.to come 
bird’s-nesting with me.’ Dick’s eyes showed his delight. ‘If 
you tell me your name,’ she went on, ‘I'll get mamma to write 
to your master.’ 

And she was as good as her word. 

Master Richard took his various punishments—and_ they 
were not light ones—-with the endurance of a stoic. He fought 
part—only part—of his battles over again in the dormitory that 
night with his best pal, Graham minor, and when he described 
the girl as being ‘ awfully decent,’ which is the highest form of 
praise known to school-boy phraseology, the aforesaid Graham 
minor came to the conclusion that his friend must have been 
very hard hit. 
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WINTER SPORT IN NORMANDY 


BY W. B. DALLEY 


IN all those fertile Norman valleys which give on to the 
Seine, the mouth of the Seine and the sea, and in most of the 
valleys of the interior, one finds marsh land and much luxuriant 
pasture land which has been ditched and drained in every 
direction. Ata certain season of the year (generally the first 
half of March) these lands are the temporary home of quantities 
of snipe, green and golden plover, and different sorts of duck. 
The sporting rights are communal, but the purchase of a ten 
franc permit will entitle you to shoot. In some communes, in 
many even, the sporting rights are free to all; but though 
nominally free—and actually so to the local people—the 
foreigner will generally find himself greatly hampered by tardy 
officialdom in the matter not only of the communal permit but 
of the permis de chasse itself. He can easily allow himself ten 
days for arranging such matters. Very likely there is an object 
in all this, for it may well prevent many a casual passer-by 
from turning to and diminishing the head of game. 

For myself.I knew in which communes I wanted to shoot, 
and I had taken my precautions in advance, at the same time 
leaving word with the Pére Mary, with whom I went sporting 
in an earlier number of this magazine, to let me know of the 
arrival of the snipe. I should like very much to talk here of the 
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Normandy woodcock, which are extraordinary both as regards 
size and numbers, but it would not accord with my object, 
which is to describe only the free shooting of the country—the 
sport which is open to every Norman peasant who can take 
advantage of it. A very fair example of what can be done in a 
day by early rising, hard walking, and constant application is 
the photograph of a ‘mixed bag’-—for mixed bags are the 
essential characteristic of such shooting. In a sense it does not 
perhaps show a typical bag all the same, The snipe, instead of 


A MIXED BAG 


being two, should be (say) twelve or fourteen. The plover and 
the mallard are in a way bits of luck. One might shoot or 
miss, get or lose such birds in any country. The two martres 
should not be there at all if the bag is to be regarded as truly 
typical. It is true that they fell to my gun, but the credit is to 
the Pere Mary. He is learned in the ways of all wild creatures, 
and, as I will explain later on, is perhaps the only inhabitant 
who could have traced such animals at such a time. Speaking 
for myself the photograph is a fair representation. I was part 
of a combination, which included the Pére Mary and a good 
dog, but beyond the actual killing of the birds and animals | 
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was the least important party to that federation. I only insist 
upon this because any sportsman can make just such a com- 
bination as he likes, and may call the result, and fairly call it, 
a type. 

One can just take the case of this particular day. I had 
decided the preceding night on snipe shooting. There was a 
getting out of bed before daybreak (somehow inevitable in 
Norman shooting) and a six kilométre drive. Almost immedi- 
ately we flushed four snipe, of which I missed and lost two. All 
the same the snipe had not come in the night before in any 
quantity, and ten o'clock arrived with no advancement. Three 


COCK SHOOTING 


or four birds had risen very wild, and I had let off the gun at 
seventy or eighty yards more than once. All this time we had 
been traversing big stretches of country. There were plenty of 
plover, but I never even tried to approach them until at last I 
saw one alone. I had given up hope of snipe and started to 
stalk him. He led me over perhaps three kilométres of country 
before I marked him down nicely, under the shelter of a barn. 
I soon arrived on the other side and sidled round the corner. 
Up he got at eighty yards, and in dismay and anger I let off the 
gun at him. To my surprise he dropped. By one of those 
bits of luck which are always happening in sport—one re- 
members them better than one’s failures—he had got just one 
grain through the head. I picked him up and started for the 
Pere, who had been holding the dog and searching the ditches 
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while I was after the plover. He had seen two duck. | looked 
and also thought they were duck. They were a long way off, 
but I judged the distance very accurately, and arrived within 
ten yards of where they were sitting. Up they both got, and I 
missed with the first barrel—Fortune’s regret for her favour in 
giving me the plover—but with the second I got one of 
the two. We were now pretty near home and lunch time. 
There seemed nothing further to be done, and yet I was un- 
willing to waste the afternoon. The Pétre was as always 
serviceable, however, and told me of a number of different 
granaries he knew of where there was the possibility of a martre. 


A PARTY OF FOX-HUNTERS 


After something to eat we started off, and as the result of visit- 
ing perhaps half a dozen farms made up the bag to what it is in 
the photograph. In the course of the day we had, driving and 
on foot, covered between thirty and forty miles. The work 
had been hard, but the result was a real compensation—-such a 
result, in fact, as can only be paid for by youth, keenness and 
energy. 

There is a great gap between Normandy and the shires in 
the matter of fox-hunting—so much so that one feels quite 
nervous about admitting one’s complicity in attempts at gunning 
the animal. I must say that until I actually had the oppor- 
tunity of committing vulpicide I had a vague feeling of the sort 
myself. All the same I do not anticipate reprobation from 
any but the road hunter: the genuine straight-riding sportsman, 
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will understand that the fox is a good sporting animal in more 
senses than one, and will appreciate my point of view. Per- 
sonally I am quite partial to the Norman method, for on one of 
the only two occasions on which I went fox-hunting in Normandy 
I shot a fox. On the other occasion, by the way, an unfor- 
tunate thing happened. The fox fell in with a badger, who 
tore down the stopping of the earth, whereupon both entered, 
and were, for that day at all events, lost to the guns. 

I have already described the boar hunt in these pages, and 
the fox hunt is conducted on somewhat similar lines. That is 
to say, the animal is driven out of a wood by dogs, and up toa 


V® VICTIS 


line of shooters, numbering anything from thirty onwards. 
All the earths have been stopped at eleven or twelve o’clock of 
the preceding night. This is done by means of an iron grille 
made specially for the purpose. The result is that the fox 
returns home in the morning to find the door shut, and has to 
run for it; but his cunning is so human that about once out of 
three times he gets away without being seen. On the other 
hand, a great help to the fox is the fact that the hunt is con- 
ducted in the half light of the early morning. The gunner is 
always more or less stiff with cold, perhaps soaked a little with 
rain; his eye is not at its keenest, and, even if it were, the 
heavy shadows of the woods would count against him. The 
fox is a past master in the art of gliding inaudibly and invisibly 
through the undergrowth, and in any case the gunner has 
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always the bad feeling that the chances against him are anything 
from thirty to one upwards. 

I well remember my own first experience. I had risen at 
four o'clock, and after dressing had walked down to a café, 
where arrangements had been made the night before, and 
where a lavish Norman breakfast awaited. After a hearty meal 
—one’s appetite is good when one is doing this sort of thing 
every day—we started off on a ten kilométres drive. Just as 
the day was breaking we reached the rendezvous, a small 
farm right away in the country ; everybody else arrived within 
a few minutes of the same time, and after a coffee apiece we 


AFTER THE HUNT—DISCUSSING RESULTS 


went to our posts. The scene was a pine wood with very 
heavy undergrowth, and I was placed in an angle of it. I had 
a view of a small track to my right, and to my left there was a 
bank separating the wood from a field. I hid myself as well as 
possible behind a big pine and started to wait. I waited a long 
time before the dogs began. Another long time, and while 
they were still far away there suddenly appeared in front of me 
a fox. I say ‘appeared,’ because he came like a stage effect ; 
there was no noise or disturbance of any sort. A moment 
before I had been feeling like a criminal at the idea of shooting 
foxes, but on the sight of him I thirsted for his blood. Alas! 
I was able to do nothing ; I had borrowed a gun fitted with the 
abominable strap of the French chasseur. The leather just 
rapped against the iron, and it was enough—the fox had gone 
NO. LXXXIX. VOL. XV.— December 1902 3D 
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as mysteriously as he had come. He had come out along the 
bank, and after taking the straps off my gun I started to watch 
for his reappearance in the same place. I had waited patiently, 
when out of the very corner of my eye I detected some faint 
movement up in the wood. Indescribably dim and ghostly he 
looked as he flitted through the undergrowth. He had made a 
small détour to avoid me. He could not make a large one on 
account of a chasseur higher up who was smoking. As it was his 
path led him right across the track which lay on my right. I 
could only see him at intervals. He was coming along very 
slowly and daintily, and I trained my gun along the track: 


A ROACH SWIM 


just as he appeared I fired, and with a queer feeling I realised 
that I had shot a fox. He had dropped quite dead with four 
buckshot distributed between his head and heart. 

In order to abide by the title of this article one ought to 
mention the roach fishing. As far as my experience has gone 
nearly all the main rivers of Normandy teem with these fish. 
The name for them is meunier (miller), because they most 
frequent the still waters at the top of a mill. They are very 
much fished for, and I shouid say are very difficult to catch. I 
caught some myself, but it was under the direction of the Pére 
Mary, who is as much of an expert with coarse fish as he is 
with trout or salmon. Wary as they are they are taken in large 
quantities by the real experts, and a fish of twoor three pounds 
and a creel of twenty to thirty pounds is nothing out of the 
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way, provided it is a bright clear day. The best bait is a tiny 
mud-eel, locally called the septav/. The most scientific name I 
could get for it was from a chemist. He called it a lamprillon, 
but whether that means lamprey or not I cannot say. This 
little eel is found in small streams and is threaded on to the hook 
as is a worm, though oddly enough the trout will never touch 
it. Another bait, and an almost equally good one, is bread. 
French bread is much more spongy than English, and when 
squeezed on to a triangle will hold very well in the water. I 
went out on two or three occasions to watch the Pére. I did 
not intend fishing myself, as I never much enjoy killing uneat- 
able things in the way of fin or feather——I just went to amuse 
myself by talking to the old gentleman and watching him catch 
the fish. Once it happened to be a very good day, and | 
took the rod from him for a while, and though I was 
neither particularly keen nor skilful I landed two fish, and 
the bigger one weighed very nearly two and three quarter 
pounds. 

To martre shooting, as I have already said, I was introduced 
by the Pere Mary. 1 daresay most male readers have been 
wondering what on earth the martre is. He is one of the 
valuable fur-bearing animals, though his precise name in the 
London fur trade I do not know. Parisian furriers classify 
three kinds of sable: the martre stbellyne (Russian sable), the 
martre de Norvege and the martrede Canada. The martre which 
one shoots in Normandy is the smartre de Canada—presumably 
the Canadian sable. These sables are found in greater or 
lesser quantities all over Normandy. Wherever you find an 
isolated farm yielding plenty of poultry and eggs you are fairly 
sure of finding a martre in some neighbouring granary. You 
seldom have any difficulty in getting the permission of the 
farmers to search their granaries, as they are unable to kill the 
animals themselves, and they are delighted to have them killed, 
for one little sable will do as much destruction as a full grown 
fox. This beautiful little creature, so soft and graceful when he 
is made up in a muff or a necklet, has in the highest degree 
the quality of bloodthirstiness. Whereas a fox will run off 
with a pheasant or a fowl and make an honest meal of it, the 
sable will simply suck the blood (perhaps capriciously leaving 
the bird half dead), and then pass on to the next. During the 
day he lives in the hay—never in straw, oats, or anything of the 
sort—always in the hay. At night after everyone has gone to 
bed and when everything is still he comes out and passes the 
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time till daylight among the fowls, tame rabbits, or such other 
tit-bits as the farmer has to offer him. The Normans never 
stack their hay but always store it in their granaries, where it is 
tied up in small square bundles weighing about fifteen pounds 
a bundle. A preliminary courtesy is to get the permission of 
the farmer, but the first serious difficulty is to find out if there 
is a sable at all in any of his buildings, and if so in which of 
them. The ordinary Norman can only tell this when the snow 
is deep and he can trace the footprints of the animal, With 
the Pére it is different, for I believe he has in him the blood of 
the iather of all poachers. I cannot disclose his method, for he 
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showed it me in confidence, and even if I could disclose it I 
doubt if anyone else could copy it. In any case he can find out 
almost for certain whether there is a martre in the building or 
not. Even when this is done the great difficulty of all is to get 
the animal out, for his cleverness is unmatchable, and the local 
substitute for ‘cunning as a fox’ is ‘fin comme une martre. The 
martre always prepares for emergencies by selecting a building 
close to a hedge and always makes his ‘run’ so that it gives on 
to the hedge. Jumping for the hedge is, however, the last card 
in his hand. Before doing that he always tries to compose his 
nerves and crouch up in some small hole under the eaves. This 
is the best time to shoot him—if you can get a chance— 
for there is less likelihood of spoiling his skin. Meanwhile 
the Pére is playing the part of the ferret inside—displacing 
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the bundles of hay and passing from end to end of the 
building. 

I often wish that I could reproduce in English some of the 
Pére’s quaint and confidential expositions of his methods. To 
me most of these methods are quite useless, but to him they are 
beyond price, and his disclosure of them to me is his grand 
token of affection. I know that to no one else but his wife or 
child would he speak so freely. Most of them I could not in 
honour give away, even if I remembered them; and in any 
case when robbed of the charm of his droll patocs they would 
fall flat. I will all the same attempt his own description of his 
ways with the martre, though it makes me feel like being ‘ where 
angels fear to tread.’ Here I break no confidence, for no one 
could plagiarise him. A translation would run roughly as 
follows :—‘ Monsieur comprend bien l’affaire! 1 imitate the cry of 
the martre when in his agony. From within the granary I push 
cries of the most abominable character. The martre hears. He 
says, “It is my comrade who is taken ina snare. He suffers horri- 
bly! I have very badly chosen my apartment. C'est déja grand temps 
que je démenage!” He leaps from the building. The chasseur 
awaits him outside. F—f—lang! A blow of gun, and all is over.’ 

When I call the old gentleman a poacher I do not mean to 
class him with the thieving lout who is haled before the justice of 
the peace. On the contrary, he is a strictly law-abiding citizen, 
and no member of the republic would be more horrified at the 
thought of a procés. I may vaguely indicate my true meaning 
by saying that he is the sort of man who would prefer to fire at 
a sitting bird. In other words, he has the real original sporting 
instinct—the instinct of our savage and semi-savage ancestors 
who hunted literally ‘for the pot,’ and had to put all their wits 
and intelligence into the doing of it. 

In conclusion, it is only just that I should say a few words 
about the drawbacks of this delightful little quarter of the globe. 
With regard to the shooting being free, it resembles all shooting 
worthy of being so called in being indirectly rather expensive. 
The Norman, again, is like the Australian and the Irishman 
in being intensely suspicious of foreigners—more especially of 
English people. If he takes to you he has not his peer for 
kindness and hospitality. Out of pure goodness of heart he will 
do things for you which no other person on earth would think 
of doing—not even the Irishman or Australian aforesaid. Unless 
he takes to you he will display an extraordinary ingenuity, and 
go to infinite pains to hinder and hamper you all he knows how. 
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THINGS THEY DO BETTER IN FRANCE 


BY G. T. TEASDALE-BUCKELL 


A NEW way of artificially increasing the number of partridges 
on the estate of Baron Rothschild in France has attracted con- 
siderable attention for the past four years or so. 

In England partridges were a good deal reared by hand in 
the sixties. Lord Ducie in Oxfordshire had for several years 
from 500 to 1000 tame birds reared ; and the way the eggs for 
this purpose were obtained was by exchange for pheasants’ 
eggs, except, of course, where the eggs were picked up out of 
the clover fields at mowing time. In those days the scythe 
was used, and a good many nests could be seen by the mowers 
and left with a bunch of grass round them; to eggs so left the 
old birds would generally return, but she was not always 
allowed to resume incubation in peace and quietness, for rooks 
are very cunning birds indeed, and it did not take long to 
educate them into the belief that wherever they saw an isolated 
bunch of mowing grass in a field of aftermath there were eggs 
not far off. So far they were right, and as the curse of that 
country’s game preservation is the habit of partridges and 
pheasants to select the clover fields for family purposes, the 
black thieves defeated the best intentions on the part of farmers 
and labourers and gamekeepers alike. These partridges were 
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not reared on the proverbial ants’ egg diet. I well remember 
being struck with that fact. The keeper of the estate told me 
that his reason for giving no ants’ eggs was that the birds that 
had them would eat nothing else, and that it was quite impos- 
sible to find enough of this dainty food for so many birds. 
Meal of kinds formed the staple food, and the partridges did 
well upon it. The plan adopted of placing the coops was 
quite different from that in the pheasant-rearing fields. The 
rides and grass headlands of the corn fields were used for pens 
placed from roo to 200 yards apart, and the birds must have 
been healthy, and have enjoyed their meal dinners, otherwise 
they would not at the keeper’s whistle have risen from out of 
the middle of the fields and flown to the call, as I saw them 
fly time after time. 

At that period I was, as a boy, trying to rear a couple 
of hundred birds on a croquet lawn; but I was an amateur in 
every sense of the word, and my birds would eat nothing but 
ants’ eggs. They would not even touch the ants themselves. 
But they did well. About that time I obtained from a dealer 
200 partridges’ eggs that were said to come out of pens. 
Whether this really was so there is reason to doubt; but I 
believe it to have been correct, because I can find no other 
explanation of the undoubted fact that the eggs were only 
about two thirds of the weight of the wild eggs that were daily 
being picked up. These small eggs hatched all right, but the 
birds did not live; not even a plentiful supply of ants’ eggs 
would do for them ; they pined and died in the midst of health 
and plenty. 

The new method of partridge preservation has for its 
object the prevention of the well-known habit of young par- 
tridges of many broods leaving their barn-door foster parents and 
crowding together, to form one great wild pack, possessed of no 
knowledge of latitude or longitude in the shooting season. 
Once up, such packs never knew where to fly and when to 
stop, and I think that this is the reason that the practice of 
rearing partridges by hand has been discontinued almost every- 
where ; that is to say, nobody does it now who can, by any 
other means, get eggs properly incubated by wild birds. The 
French method has for one of its objects the abolition of the 
foster parent. The barn-door fowl was a splendid mother up to a 
certain point of time ; but no sooner could the young partridges 
provide for themselves than the maternal instinct forsook the old 
hen, who began to lay again in the coop, and scared away 
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her foster family, unused as it was to the loud demonstration of 
such boisterous joy as the laying of a white egg causes in the 
domesticated poultry. No possible foster mother exists in this 
country, as far as is known to the writer, that will not give up 
the care of her brood earlier than the partridge mother does ; 
for the latter does not forsake her brood until February, when 
the whole covey pairs. Doubtless this gave rise to the wish to 
see whether partridges in confinement might not be made use 
of, and the plan adopted was to keep the birds in two wired 
pens, cocks on one side of a network partition, and hens upon 
the other. This was done in order to observe and preserve the 
natural pairing of the birds; by marking them with various 
coloured ribbons this was easy ; and when accurate knowledge 
of this had been gained, the birds were taken away and placed 
in small pens, each holding only one paired couple. There 
they made their nest and deposited their eggs. They sat upon 
and hatched them ; and as soon as this was accomplished, the 
old and young were let go free to search for food where and 
when they might. 

Some of those who have tried the plan in England have 
found that previous pairing by natural choice is not necessary, 
others have found that it is so. May not the discrepancy arise 
from the different times at which the pairs were caged? I can 
well understand that if the birds were coupled after they had 
paired naturally, and their affections were severed by compul- 
sion, that they would not pair again, and would not lay eggs ; 
whereas if coupled before St. Valentine’s day, when most 
partridges show distinct preferences for the first time, any cock 
and hen would agree to keep house together, except perhaps 
the old birds. 

Up to the point of letting out the newly-hatched covey there 
seems to be no difficulty, but the evidence of the young birds 
doing well afterwards is sadly wanting in this country. In fact, 
of all those who have tried the plan nobody has given any 
satisfactory account of an improved stock of partridges result- 
ing therefrom ; and yet in France it is said to have been very 
beneficial. 

It has struck me that my old experience with purchased 
partridges’ eggs may supply a suggestion of the cause of the 
failure. May not the cause of the smallness of my purchased 
eggs still be in operation; and is it not likely that, as a 
partridge in nature has no corn diet in the spring, she will not 
produce healthy eggs when fed upon corn in the pens ? 
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I often have wondered what induced pairs of partridges in 
the spring to wander away from the fields up into the moor- 
lands, and how it happens that these pairs almost invariably 
breed big broods. The question arises: Is it instinct or 
appetite that leads them several miles from their own proper 
homes? Is it a prophetic instinct that tells them that here, or 
there, they will find a supply of the right insects for their 
chicks, at the right time; or is it hunger that finds out the 
places where the right insects exist at the time of the migration 
for the old birds, as well as for the young when they appear ? 
I think the prophetic instinct theory will not hold water ; and 
if that is so, insect life is probably as necessary to the old 
partridges in spring as it is in summer to their chicks. May 
not this fact, if it be fact, account for the failure of the rearing 
of the pen-hatched partridges, even by their own mothers ? 

But there is another view that would equally well account 
for such failures. The partridges in pens are naturally hand- 
reared birds, which can have had no practice in finding their 
own living; for they will have been, in all cases, either never 
allowed to go wild, or else they will have been caught up before 
October frosts began to make a partridge’s existence a life 
of care ; that is, before the stubbles have been gleaned of the 
last fallen grain, these birds will have become artificially cared 
for, and they will never have known a wild insect and green 
vegetable subsistence such as their brothers of the fields have 
to know or perish. This implies that the corn-fed parents are 
not only to change to an unknown diet themselves, but 
suddenly to become ciever enough to provide for their ten or 
fifteen chicks as well. Surely this is a very tall order. 

But there is another possible reason for failure too, and 
one that should be easily removed. It is the habit of most 
gamekeepers to have their pheasant-pens as near home as may 
be; their rearing fields for pheasants will be selected also as 
near to their own cottages as can be, and it is not a very great 
stretch of imagination to suppose that the majority of experi- 
mental partridge-pens have been placed in a similar position. 
The result of this is that when the young chicks have been let 
out of the hatching pens they have gone out upon ground 
which has been constantly searched over by poultry for every 
form of insect life, until a perfect clearance has been made. 
It has often been pointed out that land will only support 
a certain proportion of game, and it is usually admitted that 
when pheasants are heavily preserved the partridge crop 
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suffers. As pheasants can do very well on corn food (when 
they are obliged to), it might be thought that when at liberty 
they will neglect the natural products of vegetation, and leave 
alone the insects. This is far from being the case ; one has only 
to watch them to see how thoroughly they hunt every inch of 
ground, They have enormous capacity for eating, and it 
would not be any use turning out a covey of young partridges 
to find their own living on a field which had but lately done 
duty as a rearing field for pheasants. It is probable that every 
insect would be gone and the partridges would starve. It 
cannot be supposed that fields on which the keepers’ poultry 
have had the run would be one bit more helpful to the young 
covey. I am indeed doubtful whether it would be wise to let 
out a second covey on the same ground on which a first brood 
had found plenty of insect food. Watch the slow progress that 
a wild partridge and her chicks make ; she hardly covers four 
feet a minute, and her chicks find plenty of insects to feed ten 
to twenty mouths in that slow progress. If they did not, it 
might be that expended energy in searching would outrun the 
vitality that the small quantity of food found produced, and 
in that case exhaustion would quickly follow, and death would 
overtake the lagging birds. It appears probable that there 
must not only be insects on the ground, but that they must be 
so plentiful as to save the delicate little creatures from undue 
exertion in finding enough of them. 
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SPORT IN THE. KAROO 


BY ARTHUR WARNFORD 


IT was in January 1899 that I found myself landing at Cape 
Town, on my way to join some friends who were up in the 
‘Karoo,’ as the great flat plains in the centre of Cape Colony 
are called. At Cape Town that abominable dust-blowing, but 
sometimes thought health- giving, blast known as a ‘north- 
easter’ was in full vigour, and as the Table cloth was pouring 
in sheets of fast moving cloud over the edge of Table Moun- 
tain betokening a continuance of the same, I decided to cut 
short my visit, and saying good-bye to my friends and acquaint- 
ances of the voyage, started up country. 

The journey north through the Hex River Pass, thanks to 
‘war’ and other correspondents, is too well known now to 
need description, so it suffices to say that after travelling for 
the best part of three days and two nights over dry and dusty 
plains, shut in by brown and bare mountains, the train drew 
up at a small platform—my destination. 

At the time I write of, a few months before the war, this 
‘express,’ which crawled along at an average speed of twenty 
miles per hour, was the on/y up train for passengers in twenty- 
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four hours. The corresponding down train crossed us at a 
station called Albert Road, and a lady told me she had been in 
it for nearly a week. Both trains were about six hours late. 

But here were my friends awaiting me, and glad I was to 
see them. 

‘You had better get something to eat at the Royal Hotel, 
and we will be “ inspanned ” by the time you are ready.’ 

So off I went to this ‘first class’ hotel. The owner had 
built it himself and forgotten to put in the stairs! Finding a 
ladder to one’s bedroom window an inconvenient method of 
going to bed every night, he had been constrained by his 
‘guests’ to ‘put in’ some stairs, with most curious results to 
the interior of the house which were far from adding to its 
beauty. 

However, five o’clock saw the dogcart and four horses 
being skilfully driven by my friend Gordon through the little 
town ex route for the ‘farm.’ It did not take us long to get 
clear of the few houses comprising the village, and soon we 
were bowling along the dry and rocky road that led to the 
open velt. For miles we passed over the brown and stony 
ground, only relieved here and there by an equally brown and 
prickly thorn bush. In the distance rose a chain of mountains 
standing up clear and distinct in the still evening air. Ona 
slope of these mountains was situated my friend’s house, a farm 
or shooting box calied Rietfontein. The fontein or spring 
which gave its name to the place, rose in the side of the hill 
behind the house. The track over which we were driving was 
by courtesy called a road, but it consisted merely of two wheel 
marks across the velt, with a few of the largest boulders 
removed, and its surface hardened by frequent use. It was 
necessary to cling on pretty tight to preserve one’s balance and 
seat, for an extra big stone or a deep rut was met with every 
few yards, and my sides were sore with the jolting long before 
the journey’s end. The four horses, consisting of two fair- 
sized bays as wheelers, and a couple of fine Basuto ponies as 
leaders, took us along at a steady pace. It was more for the 
‘sport’ of the thing than otherwise that my friend drove his 
dogcart ‘four-in-hand,’ but the track was sandy and heavy- 
going in places, and with the sun sinking fast making it neces- 
sary to press on, the extra pair of horses came in handy. Just 
as the sun went down behind the hills, we turned off the main 
road, and making our way up a steep and stony track, that 
differed very little from the boulder-strewn mountain side, we 
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saw the signs of life once more. Our approach, heralded by 
much barking of dogs, had been noticed by our friends from 
the ‘stoep’ or verandah, and entering the house, I was soon 
receiving a warm welcome. 

Before going further I will introduce the members of our 
small party. First comes our host, Mr. Vivian, an Englishman 
of considerable wealth, to whom the place belonged. Mr. 
Gordon, whose name I have already mentioned, was a young 


A DUTCH FARM STEADING 
Photograph by G. W. Wilson & Co., Aberdeen 


Scotchman, whose love for an open-air life had induced him to 
settle down as manager of the farm. Two young ladies, Grace 
and -Hilda Muirison, nieces of Mr. Vivian, on a visit to 
Rietfontein, a Captain Wallis and myself. 

Next morning on turning out early, for my late sea voyage 
had engendered in me habits of early rising, I took a stroll 
round the farm to get my bearings and to enjoy the fresh 
morning air that is so delightful up in the mountains before 
the sun’s powerful rays exert their strength and raise the 
temperature to oven heat. 

Climbing up above the house, I turned to take a good Jook 
at my surroundings. The house was built on the lower slopes 
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of the mountain, and consisted of a large square building with 
a broad ‘ stoep,’ or verandah, extending along the lower side, 
with the two principal rooms opening on to it. The stoep, 
which was raised some ten feet above the ground by reason of 
the slope on which the house was built, commanded a magnifi- 
cent view. As far as the eye could reach ran the open velt, 
with a range of hills in the dim distance. On some days, such 
is the clearness of the atmosphere, hills one hundred miles away 
could be distinctly seen without any aid from a glass. At the 
back of the house towered the gaunt, stony heights of the 
Nieuvelt Bergen range, running up to several thousand feet. 

Separated from the house by about a hundred yards was 
the stable—a capital stone and wood built structure, capable of 
holding about a dozen horses. The regular plan adopted here 
was to turn out the horses to wander freely over the velt. 
When wanted for use, one of the black ‘ boys,’ as the Kaffir 
servants are called, would search the slopes of the mountains 
and drive them in, when, after a good feed of hard stuff, they 
were ready for riding or driving. Before a long day’s hunting, 
it was necessary to keep them in and feed them well for a day 
or two, as the pasturage is very poor—only a few blades of 
grass and stunted bushes of Karoo plant, on which, however, 
the goats seem to flourish. Of goats, we had two large flocks, 
which were driven into a kraal near the house to be milked 
every morning and evening. The black ‘ boys’ lived in a small 
shanty near the stable. A fine chicken run completed the 
establishment. 

After some days’ rest and idle amusement, such as practising 
with our rifles and riding the different horses, of which there 
were fourteen, we decided on a day’s hunting. To get the 
horses into condition for this, we made several short expeditions 
in search of ‘pauw,’ a large bustard that is uncommonly good 
eating. A gun is of little use in bringing them to bag, as they 
carry a lot of shot and are difficult to get near, so a light rifle 
with a small bore is generally used. The method we adopted 
was to ride about two hundred yards apart, with a couple of 
greyhounds in between us. By this means we covered a great 
deal of ground and secured several velt hares, which make 
capital soup. We seldom shot many pauw, but generally 
managed to bring back a few ‘koorhaan,’ another species of 
bustard, but smaller than the pauw. Steinbuck were to be 
found sometimes on the lower slopes of the mountains. They 
are a small yellow buck, which derive their name either from 
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the stony ground which they haunt, or the stone-like colour of 
their skin. By turning them from the mountains into the open 
it was sometimes possible to course them with the greyhounds ; 
but, as a rule, they evaded pursuit by dodging like a hare amid 
the stones and boulders with which the ground was strewn. 
In spite of all the shooting that goes on, a fair amount of game 
still remains in the colony ; and, thanks to the recently enforced 
game laws, the springbuck are rapidly increasing in numbers. 


OUR HOME ON THE VELDT 


To shoot some of these beautiful buck was the object of our 
day’s hunting. 

After careful preparations the night before, we rose betimes, 
and, making a light breakfast, were soon in the saddle. It had 
been previously decided that Mr. Vivian should take one 
shooting cart and Captain Wallis the other, whilst Mr. Gordon 
and myself ‘rode off’ the buck. A shooting cart is an open 
two-wheeled conveyance, something like a rough dogcart, but 
very strongly built, and with two gigantic C springs. It will 
only hold two, the driver and the man who shoots. It is drawn 
by a pair of horses, and requires considerable skill and nerve to 
handle, as the driver must stick at nothing ; boulders, water- 
courses, sluits, banks, anything and everything, must be taken 
at full speed, as the pace is necessary to get anywhere near the 
springbuck. Drive your dogcart at a good pace across a 
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ploughed field and take the ditch at the end, and you will have 
some idea of what a shooting cart has to stand every few minutes. 
The horses get thoroughly excited, and seem to know, as a 
‘hunter’ does at home, that there is sport going. The great 
difficulty is to avoid being thrown out over one of the wheels. 
You may be watching some buck, and calculating whether it is 
not time to stop and jump out for a shot, when bump !—the 
two horses have jumped a sluit, cart and all, and unless your 
‘boy’ has shouted a warning, the probability is you are nearly 
pitched out, rifle and all. 

Leaving the carts to follow a track across the velt, we 
cantered slowly on for five or six miles, saving our horses as 
much as possible. At last we reached our appointed rendez- 
vous, Spitzkop, a little rising ground or kopje, forming a capital 
landmark on the flat velt. Here was arough kraal and a mud 
hut, where a couple of Kaffirs, employed in looking after the 
sheep of a neighbouring Dutch farmer, kept themselves dry 
and warm at night. MHastily dismounting, we ‘outspanned’ 
and gave the horses as long a rest as we could, for the heat had 
become excessive. Meanwhile, the carts had joined us and 
‘outspanned,’ so after a rest, we proceeded to enjoy a light 
lunch together with some soda water, which the ladies 
had most thoughtfully stowed away in one of the carts. The 
luxury of a long drink after a ride over the dusty velt in a 
broiling sun was not to be despised. 

Lunch over, we made our way to the top of the kopje to 
try with our field glasses and a stalking telescope to find some 
buck. But at first nothing met the eye but mile upon mile of 
brown and stony velt, with patches of thorn bushes here and 
there, and a solitary ‘dust-devil’ hanging in the air like a column 
of smoke. Scattered about among the thorn bushes were a 
few trees just bursting into leaf, the effect of a recent thunder- 
storm. In the distance was a spur of the Nieuvelt Bergen 
standing up clear and blue in the dry air. Sweeping the 
ground carefully with my giass, my attention was attracted by 
a peculiar mirage ; the hot and quivering air took the appear- 
ance of brown smoke continually rising from the ground, and 
in the midst of this grotesque forms like giraffes moved and 
danced. Suddenly the mirage vanished, revealing a small 
‘clump’ of springbuck peacefully grazing a mile or two away. 
This was a good omen, so returning to the hut we inspanned, 
and whilst the two carts made a detour to avoid an unusually 
large sluit, we saddled up quickly and rejoined them. My 
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friend Gordon then rode off to the left, making for a point 
about five miles away. I struck off to the right in similar 
fashion, leaving the two carts to keep a central course about a 
mile apart from each other. After riding for some time and 
losing sight of the carts, a buck jumped up about five hundred 
yards off, and, having looked at me for a while, hesitated which 
way to go. Now was the critical moment. This buck was 
probably a sentinel, and whichever way he ran the rest of the 
herd would follow. Wheeling to the right, I gallopped madly 
to ride them off. Once these buck are started they gallop 
like the wind, and the great difficulty is so to drive them that 
they will pass within shot of the carts. Let them start in the 


THE KITCHEN BUILT IN A WALL 


wrong direction, and they are soon out of sight and lost for 
good. But this time my luck was in the ascendant, and after 
one or two suspicious glances he went off slowly in the direction 
of the carts. The movements of the sentinel had aroused the 
suspicions of the rest of the herd, and soon I had the satisfaction 
_ of seeing them all galloping after the leader. Before long the 
sharp crack of a rifle rang out in the clear air, and I knew 
some one had got in ashot. Slipping off my horse and standing 
under the shelter of a tree, I got out my glasses and watched 
carefully. Two or three more buck had now risen, and were 
looking anxiously in the direction of the vanished herd. Pre- 
sently, out of the distant thorn trees, came a buck ; then another, 
and another. Halting every few minutes, and turning round, 
they scanned the ground behind them. Standing quietly under 
NO. LXXXIX. VOL. xV.—December 1902 3E 
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the tree I was not at first observed. Evidently one of the 
carts had galloped within range again, for once more there 
came the sharp, whip-like crack of the (sporting) Lee-Metford, 
and the whole herd with gigantic bounds—whence their name, 
springbuck—came full tilt towards me. 

Hastily mounting, I endeavoured to turn them back across 
the line of the carts, but most of them passed in front of me 
far ahead and were soon lost to sight. Realising that I had 
best get some idea of the whereabouts of both carts before 
making a fresh cast, I cantered slowly in their direction. It 
is very necessary to do this, for often a wounded buck must be 
followed by a cart, perhaps three or four miles, before the final 
shot brings it down. I have known a buck with one leg smashed 
to get clean away after a hard chase of five miles or more. 

But in the meanwhile Gordon had not been idle. Find- 
ing a herd of buck some ten miles away on the left, he had 
gradually worked round them, and finally sent them in the 
right direction towards an open piece of the velt. Fortunately 
both carts saw the herd, and galloping for all they were worth 
managed to arrive at the edge of the open space as the herd 
dashed across some four hundred yards away. To hit an animal 
as small as a springbuck, travelling at tremendous speed, and 
at such a distance is no easy thing. As I drew near I saw the 
carts stop and the two occupants jump out and drop on one 
knee, then crack! crack! and one buck was down. Halting, 
and watching through my glasses I saw one buck take an 
enormous spring, jumping some eight or nine feet up in the air 
and covering some twenty feet of ground. As he came down 
he twisted his hind quarters like a cat as if trying to avoid the 
bullet, which must have whizzed close to him. It was really a 
beautiful sight to watch the ease and grace with which the deer 
were springing over the ground ; and realising that no efforts on 
my part could turn them I gave myself up to the enjoyment of 
watching their movements, We one day managed to measure 
the length of a springbuck’s jump by the spoor and found it 
was twenty-five feet. When it is remembered that a springbuck 
is very little larger than a roedeer the extent of their jumping 
powers can be realised. The herd were soon lost to view, but 
presently a large brown object with a white top appeared on my 
right, flitting in and out of the trees and looking like an elephant. 
Knowing that the mirage was distorting something I watched 
carefully, and after a few minutes the object dropped to natural 
size and transformed itself into Gordon with his large white 
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‘squash’ hat on. Riding to meet him, I heard that he had 
been some fifteen to twenty miles and only seen the one herd 
which had been successfully driven across the guns. 

While we were talking a low rumble made us both turn 
round, Over the mountains hung a black thunder cloud, and 
my friend looked anxious. ‘If that storm makes up,’ he said, 
‘it will be best to rejoin the carts and move homewards.’ The 
storms are often of great violence and the floods of rain rapidly 


INSPANNED 


turn the larger sluits into a raging torrent, impassable for men 
or horses. 

Separating again we made afresh cast to try and discover 
some more buck. Riding slowly amongst the trees and thorn- 
bushes, I kept a vigilant look out, but without sighting any 
more deer. Some ‘aasvogels, or African vultures, rose 
reluctantly from the carcase of a dead buck, which they had 
nearly picked clean, while not far off a pair of secretary birds 
were stalking about on the look out for snakes. Meanwhile 
the storm had advanced and was growing in size every minute. 
Remembering Gordon’s advice I made for the carts, and by a 
piece of luck discovered them both, resting their horses under 
shelter of some trees. 

After a hurried consultation, we decided to make for home. 
Seeing no signs of Gordon, we fired a shot to let him know our 
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whereabouts, and waiting no longer set off at a steady gallop. 
It was our endeavour to cross three broad and deep sluits, 
which lay between ourselves and home, before the storm broke. 
A bright flash, followed by a loud peal of thunder, warned us 
that we had no time to lose. Gradually the storm came over us, 
and after passing the first sluit in safety a cold blast of wind, 
followed by a terrific storm of hail, rendered all attempts to 
press on useless. The horses refused to face it, and turning their 


A DEEP SLUIT 
Photograph by G. W. Wilson & Co., Aberdeen 


backs to the wind and their heads down they stood perfectly 
still while the thunder roared overhead and the hailstones as big 
as pigeons’ eggs cut our shoulders and backs like volleys of 
stones. Presently the worst was over, and hastily urging our 
horses on we waded across the next sluit. One other, the largest, 
remained. Could we reach it before the water running down 
from the hills made it too deep to cross? We galloped on in 
the pouiing rain for over a mile and found the sluit a rushing 
yellow-brown torrent and rising fast. Knowing that if the 
horses are carried c{f their feet it may mean drowning for man 
and beast, we hesitated. But afresh storm of hail and rain swept 
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over us, and realising that we were caught between two sluits, 
so that it must be now or never, unless we wished to remain 
out on the velt all night, we decided to make the attempt to 
cross. Urging his horses on with whip and voice, Mr. Vivian 
and his boy plunged into the torrent. Half swimming, half 
scrambling along the bottom, the two horses struggled across 
and emerged in triumph on the other side. The other cart was 
not so fortunate. One of the horses stumbled on a boulder, 
and dragging the other horse off his legs they floundered about 
in mid-stream with the strong current rapidly carrying them off 
to where some thick bushes and a steep bank would effectually 
have prevented them from scrambling out. Seeing their critical 
position, the driver of Mr. Vivian’s cart threw the reins to his 
master and rushing waist deep into the foaming torrent seized 
the nearest horse by the head and plying his whip mercilessly 
and hauling for all he was worth, the cart struggled across. 
And now it was my turn. Starting a bit higher up stream, I 
plunged boldly in and the impetus helped to assist us on our 
way. Letting him have his head, and catching on to his mane, 
we swam and struggled across together to where willing hands 
were stretched to pull us out. Soaked to the skin, we were 
glad to gallop at a good pace homewards, where we found the 
ladies ina state of great anxiety on our behalf. 

As the day wore on the storm increased in fury, the rain 
falling in torrents and the lightning being incessant. Poor 
Gordon made no appearance, which made us anxious for his 
safety ; but realising that until the floods had subsided we could 
do nothing to help him, and knowing also that he was accus- 
tomed to the velt, we hoped he would pull through all right. 
At seven o’clock next morning he rode in, having had a narrow 
escape of drowning through trying to cross a sluit. Turning 
back, he had spent the night in the Kaffir’s hut at Spitzkop. 
He said that the lightning was terrible, zigzaging all over the 
ground around him. 

Our bag, I should mention, consisted of three buck, one 
with a very good head. 

Twice a week we organised a big day’s hunting, with vary- 
ing luck, sometimes securing as many as six buck, but more 
often having to be content with a couple. Occasionally a neigh- 
bouring Dutch farmer would join us, and being a capital shot, as 
well as a thoroughly good fellow, we were glad of his company. 

It was with many regrets that I bade my friends good-bye 
and returned to England. 
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LACROSSE IN ENGLAND 


BY W. STEPNEY RAWSON 


SoME three years ago the writer drew attention in the Badminton 
Magazine to some of the salient points of the game of lacrosse, 
claiming for it a very high position as a game both physically and 
mentally, and pointed out how necessary it was to the progress of 
the game for cricket clubs to recognise the fact that their grounds 
would not in any way suffer by lacrosse being played upon them 
in the winter, owing to the players being obliged by the rules to 
wear the lightest of rubber shoes, which cannot injure the turf. 

Since the date of that article two events have occurred in the 
lacrosse world which have materially altered the position of the 
game in England. The first is the recognition by the authorities 
at Lord’s of the small effect produced on a cricket ground by the 
players’ shoes; and as a result matches have taken place for 
two seasons on the practice ground at Lord’s originally known as 
‘The Nursery,’ while in the present season a large number of 
matches will be played upon a portion of this ground specially set 
apart for the game. 

The second event is that forming the special subject of this 
article ; and while not intending to go into any detailed account of - 
the tour of the Toronto Lacrosse Club in England and Ireland, the 
writer proposes to give an outline of the visit, and to dwell rather 
upon the results which it has had upon the position of lacrosse in 
this country. 

It may be remembered that about fifteen years ago a team from 
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the same club at Toronto came over here, and although they met 
with a most cordial reception from lacrosse players, there were no‘ 
in those days English teams capable of extending the visitors, so 
that it cannot be said that their tour produced much greater effect 
than to show us on this side how very much remained to be learned. 
Since that time one of the most brilliant of the Canadian team, 
Mr. J. W. Drynan, has lived for two years in England, and joining 
the West London Lacrosse Club did much to develop the best type 
of play, both in his own club and among lacrosse players in the 
South. The steady improvement both in the numbers playing, 
and in the style of game adopted by English devotees, led the more 
enthusiastic spirits on this side to try and induce the Toronto Club 
once more to pay us a visit, so that the comparative progress in 
each country might again be seen. It was only natural that the 
services of Mr. Drynan should have been enlisted; and he, knowing 
by experience the spirit in which the game is played on this side, 
had no difficulty in laying before the officials of his old club the 
conditions which were likely to ensure the success of a trip. 

The first projected visit in 1gor fell through, owing to the 
national sorrow caused by the death of Queen Victoria. During the 
subsequent twelve months, Canada, together with other colonies too 
numerous to particularise, had shown such loyalty and devotion 
to the Mother Country that independently of all question of 
sport a warm welcome was assured to any representatives of the 
Dominion. Details of the tour had been left in the hands of Mr. 
F. Sachs, the Hon. Secretary of the South of England Lacrosse 
Association, who, as captain of the club of which Mr. Drynan had 
been a member, was able to settle with him many preliminary 
details in an eminently satisfactory manner. Great progress was 
made by the visit to this country in November rgor of Mr. F. W. 
Rutter, the President of the Toronto Athletic Association, of 
which the Lacrosse Club forms a part. Born in England, Mr. 
Rutter had no difficulty in seeing at once, after a chat with our 
authorities, the good which would be done for the game and the 
enthusiastic support which English players were prepared to give. 
On his return to Canada he was easily able to select a team from 
a list of applicants of more than three times the requisite number. 
By a happy chance the Prince of Wales had witnessed a game of 
lacrosse at Montreal while on his tour round the world, and gra- 
ciously consented to be present at one of the matches in England. 
The authorities at Lord’s at once fell in with the suggestion that 
two important matches should take place there ; and in addition 
the Duke of Argyll, President of the S.E.L.A., and an ex-Governor 
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ot Canada, took the warmest interest in the details of the visit, 
more especially in the match in which a team under the title of 
‘ The Duke of Argyll’s ’ opposed the Torontos. 

Looking back now, one cannot fail to recognise the interesting 
way in which the visitors were opposed to teams of constantly in- 
creased strength, so that their capabilities were brought more into 
prominence on each successive occasion with a skilfully managed 
crescendo, and the danger of an anti-climax was entirely avoided. 
Itwas tacitly agreed that as the Torontos came over as a club team, 
and not as a Canadian team representing the whole body of 
Canadian players, the title of Canada v. England should be avoided 
in the list of fixtures. But it is only fair to say that in one or two 
matches they were opposed to the best team this country could 
put into the field, and, as is well known, they did not fail to win 
every match in which they played. In two matches, one at 
Oxford and another at Manchester, there were moments in which 
it seemed possible that our combinations might snatch a victory, 
but only in the latter can it be said that we were somewhat 
unlucky to lose. 

The principal matches of the tour were against the southern 
counties, the South of England, and the Duke of Argyll’s team in 
London, an English team at Oxford, and mixed teams at Cam- 
bridge and Bristol; the northern counties, the North of England, 
the Stockport Club (Champions of England for several seasons), 
and an English team under the title of ‘A. N. Hornby’s’ at Man- 
chester, the North of Ireland, and a mixed team under the title of 
‘Lord Londonderry’s’ at Belfast. Playing an average of three 
matches a week for six weeks was hard work, and unless the men 
had kept in good condition they must have shown signs of staleness 
towards the close. These signs were never perceptible, and great 
credit is due to their manager Mr. J. W. Macdonald, and to Mr. F. 
Killer, Vice-President of the Toronto Club (who had previous 
experience of a football trip in this country), for the able way in 
which the players were handled. 

Three matches of the tour single themselves out as likely to 
leave the most permanent marks in the history of the game in 
England. Foremost in importance must be put the match at 
Lord’s, at which King Edward VII. was present—the first occa- 
sion on which an English monarch had honoured that illustrious 
ground. With him were numerous members of the Royal Family, 
including the Prince and Princess of Wales; whilst among the 
spectators appeared ex-Governors of Canada, and representatives 
of the Dominion, the President and committee of the Marylebone 
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Club, leading exponents of all types of English sport, the total 
exceeding eight thousand, few of whom could have failed to 
realise that lacrosse, played as on that occasion, was worthy to 
rank with the best of our national games. The ground was en- 
closed by a net about three feet high, which proved to be an excel- 
lent arrangement, and kept the play confined within a reasonable 
area, much to its advantage. 

It was gratifying to hear the opinion of Lord Harris at the ban- 
quet following the match at the Hotel Cecil, that till that day he 
had no conception what a fine game lacrosse was, and that schools 
might well adopt the game in the early months of the year, when it 
is necessary to spare grounds required later on for cricket. If this 
dictum were the sole outcome of the visit, the journey would have 
been more than justified. But an equally gratifying result was 
experienced as a consequence of the match at Oxford. It isa 
curious fact that about twenty years ago the game was taken up at 
Cambridge, and flourished to the extent that the University team 
won the Southern flag competition. With the loss of a ground on 
Parker’s Piece, the club found a difficulty in obtaining a suitable 
substitute, and for some years the ’Varsity has not taken any 
prominent position in southern lacrosse. It was felt that if a club 
were formed at Oxford the interest in the game would revive at 
Cambridge, and this would undoubtedly arouse further interest in 
schools whose best players would have an opportunity of getting 
a place in their ’Varsity team. A match was therefore arranged 
at Oxford, in which the Torontos opposed a mixed team composed 
of six players from the South and an equal number from the North. 
Mr. C. N. Jackson, of Hertford College, who has been associated 
for a quarter of a century with athletics of all kinds at Oxford, but 
more especially with running, entered heartily into the idea, and 
the new football ground proved an admirable venue for the game. 

Although cricket and tennis were in full swing about 2000 
spectators were present, and from a critical point of view the game 
was one which fully brought out the best features of lacrosse. 
When the English team drew level at five games all with three 
rapidly gained goals, it was seen how quickly fortune may fluctuate 
in the course of a fast game ; and though the Canadians ultimately 
drew out and won by a handsome margin the opinion was unani- 
mous that such a game was worth playing, and moreover could 
only be well played by all-round athletes. As a result an Oxford 
University Lacrosse Club has been organised; and witha fair sprink- 
ling of Canadians, and others who have already learned to use a 
crosse, present at the ’ Varsity, there will be no difficulty in getting 
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together a nucleus of a team which by the end of the present season 
may meet Cambridge at Lord’s, and so make a beginning of a 
series of meetings which in a few years should provide the finest 
lacrosse to be seen in England. 

The third and best match, from the lacrosse point of view, was 
the meeting at Manchester of the Torontos with an English team, 
under the title of ‘A. N. Hornby’s team.’ It is needless to say 
that Mr. Hornby was not only a celebrated cricketer, but also a 
very fine Rugby football player, and therefore is more than ordin- 
arily capable of judging the merits of the game which was entirely 
new to him. The writer had ample opportunity of eliciting his 
opinion during the progress of the match, and Mr. Hornby’s only 
regret seemed to be that he had not had a chance of playing it in 
his younger days. In this match we were distinctly unlucky in 
losing the assistance of A. Mason just before half-time, when the 
score was two games all; and though a fresh player was allowed 
to come on in his place, instead of withdrawing a player to equalise 
numbers according to the rules, the void could not be filled and 
we lost by a small margin. The crowd at Manchester, where 
lacrosse is very popular and its points thoroughly well recognised, 
will long remember the struggle, which called out all the resources 
of the Torontos who confessed that at one part of the game they 
by no means fancied their chances of winning. 

Enough has been said about the principal matches of the tour 
and the important results which have accrued to the future well- 
being of the game in this country. A few words, however, may 
not be amiss with regard to the distinctive features of the Canadian 
style. One thing has always struck us in England as character- 
ising Canadians, and showing itself very clearly in their play. 
This is the nervous, flashing nature of their work. It contrasts 
very strongly with the slower and more imperturbable style of 
English play. It is attractive in the highest degree to the spec- 
tator, but naturally it also requires a very high standard of dex- 
terityin crosse handling. We are finding now that, bythe adoption 
of the Canadian type of crosse, catching is made very much easier, 
and this is essential to the style of play they have adopted. It is 
not sufficient that the ball be received on the crosse ; it must be 
rapidly in a position to be delivered where required. With the old 
type of crosse this necessitated incessant practice, and many 
players never acquired it after years of play. It now will be 
acquired rapidly, much to the benefit of the game and the players. 

It has been said that the Canadians appeared to be in a con- 
tinual state of unrest, but in another respect the contrast with 
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English play was still more marked. With them the only calm, 
collected player was he on whose crosse the ball lay—all his fellow- 
players were buzzing about like bees, to the manifest discomfort of 
those who had to mark them. In the English game exactly the 
reverse too often occurred. The man with the ball made gigantic 
exertions, while his fellow-players frequently became mere 
spectators until he lost the ball or it came actually to them. 
The natural result was that the thrower, if a Canadian, steadied 
himself for his throw and very seldom failed to find a crosse 
with the ball. Still more seldom did the crosse fail to hold it 
when it came. The English player, on the other hand, was 
generally going at top speed at the moment of passing the ball, 
and too often it was absolutely impossible for his fellow-player 
to reach it; so that the most likely-looking combinations 
generally broke down at the supreme moment owing to faulty 
passing. There was undoubtedly a directness in the English 
attack which was very attractive, and it sometimes seemed that 
the Canadians wasted time with their fan-shaped formation round 
the goal as centre, executing short bewildering passes to each other 
till by the negligence of a defence man an opening was left, and the 
opponent was free to dash in on goal. The Canadian attack was 
confessedly a strong one, and eminently representative of the latest 
developments of attack play. This being the case we must give 
their methods careful consideration. There is no doubt that 
their style of play makes more demands upon the physique and 
condition of the players. Only young men could keep up such a 
pace for any length of time. But the fact must be borne in mind 
that the odds are in favour of the side which has the ball in one of 
its players crosses, and therefore no pains should be spared to 
ensure that the ball be passed within reach of the crosse for which 
it is intended. 

Even in practising, it was always very noticeable that the 
Canadians moved rapidly when about to take a pass, but before 
giving one there was a moment’s pause, as if to steady the throw. 
Of course, there were instances of the ‘ give and take’ type of play, 
where the pass was effected at full speed, but this was only occa- 
sionally seen. A strong point in favour of the quick passing game 
of the visitors is that the chances of being hit are reduced to a 
minimum. There were cases in which some of our players adopted 
the old-fashioned dodging tactics, and it hardly required the eye of 
an expert to see that such play would meet with scant courtesy 
on the other side. What referee would take upon himself 
to say whether a blow delivered at a player going at full speed 
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and dodging at the moment of meeting an opponent was aimed 
fairly at the crosse or unfairly at the player? It may be that the 
Canadian attack game is the outcome of a more lax interpretation 
of the rules regarding rough play. It was a matter of general 
comment that the games in this country were singularly free 
from any suspicion of roughness; but few, except those with 
experience of matches in Canada, were aware of the admirable 
self-restraint exercised by the visitors on many occasions 
when our players adopted a style of play quite out of date on the 
other side, and likely to lay the player open to serious injury. 

I have written chiefly of the attack play of the Canadians, but 
their defence was no less characteristic by reason of the delightful 
accuracy of the passing. Long throws up the field were unknown. 
Every pass was aimed at a crosse, and nearly always found it. 
Goal-keeper being a free man it is always theoretically possible to 
work the ball up from goal ; but we too seldom succeed in doing it, 
because the execution is too often faulty, and therefore defence 
prefer to clear as far as centre with a single throw ; but certainty is 
sacrificed by passes of such length, and the Canadian method is the 
truer game. 

It will be seen by what has been said that the game played 
by the Torontos demands assiduous practice, great physical 
adroitness and first-rate condition. They were as a matter of fact 
young men of about the same age as a ’Varsity football team, and, 
as the writer had ample opportunity of observing, led a most tem- 
perate and even abstemious life. We may confidently look forward 
to our University teams to produce just such a type of play, for 
with the opportunity of frequent practice and constant exercise, 
coupled with rational training, there should be no difficulty in 
acquiring the necessary dexterity, after which a judicious blending 
of Canadian and English styles will evolve a class of play which 
may be trusted to hold its own with the best that Canada can 
produce. No capable judge can deny that the game is worthy of 
the best efforts that we can spend upon it, and for years to come we 
shall always have exponents on the other side who will be only 
too anxious to uphold the honour of their national game. 
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A PRETTY HATCH OUT—THE RESULT_OF FIVE INCUBATORS 


JUGGLING WITH BIRTHRIGHT 


BY HERBERT RUSSELL 


WE are most of us familiar with the time-honoured joke 
contained in the question as to which came into the world first : 
the hen or the egg. But whilst this point is likely to remain 
amongst those problems of “the immovable post and irresist- 


able shot” order, there is another condition of modern 
poultry life which it is to be feared must greatly disturb every 
self-respecting hen. I refer to the ever-growing restriction 
placed upon her broody privileges. For time was, and not 
long ago either, when the moping hen was invariably plumped 
down on to a sitting of eggs ; now, more commonly than not, 
she is soused with a bucket of water, and returned draggled 
and forlorn to her run, with an admonition promptly to resume 
laying. 

Of course, it is the incubator which is responsible for this 
cataclysm among the matrons of the feathered world. The 
artificial hatching machine is one of the very rare things 
in which man can claim actually to have improved upon 
the working of Nature’s own methods. Let me explain: I 
use the word ‘improve’ not because I mean to imply that an 
incubator can hatch eggs better than a hen, but because it is so 
very much more trustworthy. All of us who keep fowls——and 
what half-acre man does not ?—-must admit that at her best the 
broody hen is but a fickle creature. Let me tell you a little 
experience which, I think, pretty well illustrates this quality in 
the fowl: it happened in my own garden not many weeks ago, 
so that I can vouch for its truthfulness. 
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I had a dear old brown Dorking which fell into the most 
melancholy fit of broodiness. No more bristle-tailed and 
dejected-looking object ever moped all day long on top of a 
china nest-egg. The poor old hen’s lamentable demeanour 
appealed to my sympathy ; and, opportunity offering, I resolved 
to humour her. Having a sitting of rather valuable eggs by 
me, which I had contemplated putting into an incubator, | 
thought I would let the Dorking hatch them. So, in the cosy 
hollow of a hay-lined cheese-box I arranged the thirteen eggs, 
and in the seclusion of an empty stable stall I introduced the 
yearning brown hen to the nest. She settled down upon them 
at once, literally wallowing among her own fretful feathers, and 


NO MOTHER--CHICKS JUST OUT OF INCUBATOR 


clucking with contentment; and in this happy frame of mind 
I left her. 

On the following morning I walked up the garden, designing 
to turn her off and feed her in the ordinary course. An 
ominous sound of cackling fell upon my ears as | lifted the 
latch of the door. No sooner did I step inside than the brown 
Dorking flapped her wings in a demonstrative kind of way, and 
airily tripped off the cheese box, setting up her throat in a perfect 
paroxysm of what sounded remarkably like derisive merriment. 
With a profound feeling of misgiving I walked to the box 
and looked in. Judge of my astonishment on beholding 
fourteen eggs disposed in a neat circle upon the hay at the 
bottom ! 

Luckily for that dear old brown Dorking she was too tough 
even for the culinary process known as devilling, and so I let 
her go upon her way, mentally vowing that for the future the 
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most abjectly broody hen should not divert one single egg from 
the incubator with which I usually hatched. 

Undoubtedly the incubator, so far as its application to the 
poultry world is concerned (and it is only with this aspect of 
the subject that I am dealing), has had to live down a lot of 
prejudice. It must be confessed that there does seem some- 
thing uncanny in the idea of being able to produce life by a 
mere mechanical process. But, by degrees, as the utility of 
the method demonstrated itself, so did it grow in favour ; 
familiarly overcame the sense of mystery, together with the 
perception of how simple it all was ; and to-day there is hardly 
a poultry breeder, either in this country or the United States, 


NONE THE WORSE FOR BEING ARTIFICIALLY HATCHED 


who does not hatch his birds by artificial means, The notion 
that a chicken which is produced by an incubator is less robust, 
or indeed in any way inferior to one hatched under the hen, has 
been so absolutely disproved by long and universal experience, 
that it only exists at all now amongst people who are ignorant 
of the subject. 

Those who follow the pursuit of artificial incubation-—a 
very large community indeed, be it said—whether for pleasure 
or for profit, frequently find themselves perplexed by many 
little points of difficulty which, like Columbus’ explanation of 
the egg-on-end puzzle, are really capable of the very simplest 
solution. 

As the so-styled ‘Incubator Expert’ (1 do not for one 
moment arrogate the high-sounding distinction to myself!) of 
several of the poultry journals, I naturally receive a consider- 
able amount of correspondence upon various matters relating to 
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this subject during the course of aseason. From the character 
of the questions put to me I am tolerably well able to gauge 
the nature of the chief difficulties which beset the inexperienced 
votaries of artificial incubation. And it has occurred to me that 
a short chat upon this matter might prove of interest to those 
concerned in artificial hatching. 

At the outset I should like to differentiate between the real 
points of difficulty, let these be as simple as they may, and the 
purely imaginary ones. However elementary a question may 
be, I cheerfully hasten to respond to it when it is apparent that 
the person who asks it simply does so out of failure properly to 
comprehend the point it contains. But it is very difficult to 
have sympathy with those folks who write merely to give vent 
to a puerile grievance: whose piteous complaints serve no other 
purpose than to accentuate the stupidity of the persons who 
feel under the necessity of making them at all. Let me illus- 
trate my meaning by an example. I recently received a letter 
from a clergyman’s wife in the North of England, who filled 
about a quarter of aream of note paper, on a moderate compu- 
tation, in bewailing her misfortune over the dismal failure of 
her hatch, winding up with the remark that she supposed, after 
all, it was perhaps due to her having been away from home for 
three days, during which time the incubator was absolutely 
neglected ; but, all the same, didn’t I think it very annoying ? 

In truth, a very great deal is laid to the charge of the 
incubator, when results are disappointing for which it is no 
more fair nor reasonable to hold the machine responsible than 
the hens which laid the eggs that have failed to hatch. Nay, 
far less so maybe, for weak fertility is certainly the most pro- 
lific cause of that déte notre of the incubator world, termed ‘dead 
in shell.’ But I suppose it is the old story : when a man is 
disappointed he looks about him for some reason, outside of his 
own carelessness and neglect, upon which he can thrust all 
responsibility for his failure. In the case of artificial hatching 
it is so much more consistent with one’s self-complacency to 
dub the incubator a ‘rotter,’ because it has only produced 
twenty chickens out of a hundred eggs, than to reproach one’s 
self with not really having given the machine the ghost of a 
fair chance. 

There can be little question that, ab zuztzo, the matter which 
causes the amateur at artificial hatching the greatest amount of 
perplexity lies in the directicn of selecting an incubator. He 
naturally wants the best, and that is just where the rub comes in. 
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For which is the best? If he turns to the poultry journals, and 
scans their columns, he will find the announcements of a score 
of makers, each one claiming results, testimonials, and the like, 
entirely eclipsing those which can possibly be possessed by any 
other. The wide divergence in prices, taken in conjunction 
with the fact that the manufacturers of the low-figured machines 
are quite as assertive of their superior merits as are those of the 
most costly, makes it very doubtful how far this usual criterion 
can be accepted as a standard of merit. 

Whilst I manifestly cannot take upon myself the task of 
specific recommendations, at the same time I may be permitted 
to say a few words upon the subject of the best type of 
incubator, without any invidious suggestion, Just at the present 


INCUBATOR-BRED DUCKS KNOW WHEN IT IS MEAL TIME 


epoch, when the Americans are striving to dominate the markets 
of the world with their produce, there is a considerable effort 
going on to revive the atmospheric incubator in thiscountry. I 
call it a revival, because the atmospheric incubator is by no 
means a new thing, as many seem to suppose : it has been well 
tried on this side of the Atlantic, and found distinctly inferior in 
the average of its performances to the hot-water pattern which 
at least four-fifths of our manufacturers now adhere to. 

In America the standard pattern is the atmospheric incubator. 
The warmth necessary to germination, in this type, is conveyed 
by heating the interior body of air, instead of by radiation from 
a tank of water as in the other principle. I make no doubt 
that in the United States the atmospheric machine is as success- 
ful—in any case it could not possibly be more so—as the hot- 
water pattern would be, and therefore the Yankees are justified 
in claiming all merit for it. But this does not alter the fact that 
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it is not so uniformly satisfactory in England as the hydro- 
thermostatic incubator, nor can it ever prove so,for one very good 
reason. 

The whole thing lies in a point which it appears to me the 
advocates of the atmospheric machine either fail to understand, 
or else deliberately ignore: an incubator to prove successful 
must conform as nearly as possible to the climatic conditions 
amid which it is to be worked. Mere heat alone will not hatch 
eggs. One of the most important adjuncts to this primary 
cause is an adequate supply of moisture. When the atmosphere 
holds this naturally in solution, the incubator will get on 
capitally without any provision being made in this direction : 
otherwise the shortcoming has to be atoned for by artificial 
methods. 

Now in our climate meteorologists will tell us that the 
atmosphere only carries a degree of humidity under normal 
conditions which falls far short of the requirements of artificial 
hatching. Contradictory as it may appear, the summer is the 
period when the air holds the greatest amount of latent 
moisture, and this chances to be the season when hatching is 
not carried on. In America it is quite otherwise. Although 
over so vast an expanse of territory there must naturally exist 
a great many varieties of climate, yet the average degree of 
moisture carried in the atmosphere throughout the United 
States is considerably higher than it is in Great Britain. 

For this reason it is that the incubator in these islands has 
to be provided with the means of generating artificial moisture. 
Now it has been proved by long trials that in no form can the 
atmospheric incubator be adapted to supplying its own 
humidity in a satisfactory manner; whereas the hydro- 
thermostatic machine readily lends itself in this direction. The 
best possible proof of the truth of this lies in the fact that a 
good atmospheric incubator will usually yield as high an average 
of results as a good hot-water machine between the months of 
May and September ; but test them in the winter and early 
spring, which really covers the period of the hatching season, 
and the difference will be manifest enough. 

I have dwelt somewhat lengthily upon this point, even at 
the risk of being a trifle tedious, because I am pretty sure that 
it is a matter which perplexes many novices. 1 write entirely 
without prejudice against the American incubator, and simply 
out of the fruits of long experience and observation. The 
Yankee machine undoubtedly fulfils its functions satisfactorily 
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in the land across the Atlantic, but it has never yet succeeded 
in doing so here. It seems to me that the Americans recognise 
the chief weakness of their type, which I have indicated, by 
claiming as they mostly do that their machines can dispense 
with artificial moisture altogether. Results, however, prove 
otherwise. 

The issue of all this is summed up in the advice to stick to 
the hot-water machine for poultry hatching in this country. 
It is as cheap to purchase, as convenient to work, and, with the 
certainty of proving more uniformly fruitful, has everything in 
its favour, and nothing against it. Passing on in my discursive 


TWENTY-FIRST DAY, READY TO COME OUT—SHELL REMOVED 


survey of the subject, I come now to another point which I 
find exercises a great number of people, and this is the question 
of size. Where artificial hatching is carried on upon anything 
like a large scale, there commonly exists the not unnatural 
inference that the biggest incubator is necessarily by far the 
most economical. But beyond certain limits this is decidedly 
not the case. 

It is true that, in the first place, capital expenditure is very 
materially lessened when one large incubator is purchased 
instead of several small ones ; and furthermore the cost of oil 
consumption is considerably diminished when one lamp can be 
made to do the same amount of work as a number. But there 
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is one drawback with very large incubators which quite 
neutralises the economy that is effected in the initial cost of 
them. Beyond a certain size, every trifling increase in the 
dimensions of an incubator results in an appreciable falling 
off in the percentage of each hatch out. Let me explain 
myself more clearly before passing on to the ever present why. 
Take two incubators of precisely similar type and construction ; 
one designed to receive fifty eggs, the other fivehundred. Out 
of the fifty-egg machine you will probably get forty-five 
chickens ; out of the five hundred-egg incubator, you would be 
uncommonly lucky if you got four hundred and twenty-five 
chicks. So that, on balance, you lose ten chickens out of every 
hundred by employing one big incubator to do the work of ten 
smaller ones : put the value of these roughly at sixpence apiece, 
and there is a loss of twenty-five shillings upon every hatch to 
offset against the initial economy. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. It has been found 
impossible evenly to distribute the heat radiating from the tank 
over the whole interior of the machine ; and even in the com- 
paratively small sizes there will be a difference of as much as 
from two to three degrees between the heat of the centre of 
the hatching chamber and that of the corners. Be it under- 
stood that the ideal condition of artificial germination lies in 
the maintenance of a perfectly uniform temperature at the 
exact correct point. This it is impossible to effect in the 
incubator, nor does a slight divergence greatly signify. But 
in very big machines the variations become much exaggerated, 
with the following result : whilst the thermometer is registering 
a temperature of about 103° in the centre of the egg drawer, 
where the bulb of it rests, all the eggs in the corners and close 
to the sides are subject to a heat of several degrees less—too 
low, in fact, to do the work of germination properly. The 
consequence of which is that a very large proportion of dead 
embryo, fully developed in their shells, is revealed at every 
hatch out. The leading makers have recognised how far this is 
the case by abandoning the practice of making very large 
incubators. Coming to the question of which size is the best 
and most serviceable for all-round utility, 1 should certainly 
give preference to the machine of one hundred egg-capacity. 
Whilst it is quite large enough for all practical purposes, it is 
not so big as to make the variation of temperature in different 
parts of its interior a matter of much moment. 

A propos of this question of size, 1 come to another point 
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wherein many amateurs go wrong in working their incubators. 
This is in the direction of overcrowding the hatching chamber 
of the machine. The operator should refrain from packing 
into the drawer as many eggs as he can possibly wedge into it 
without breaking the shells. It does not by any means follow 
that because an incubator is advertised as uf one hundred- 
egg capacity that it should have that number crammed into it 
to bring it up to normal working condition. Maybe it will be 
found that the drawer will not receive so many eggs by several. 
There is considerable divergence in the dimensions of machines 
offered by various makers who advertise them as one hundred- 
egg incubators, the reason being probably that there is no par- 


NINETY-SIX HATCHED OUT OF A POSSIBLE HUNDRED 


ticular standard by which to determine the size of an egg. After 
all, it is rather a matter of exercising judgment than of working 
by rule. The eggs should be laid lightly in the bottom of the 
drawer, disregarding the temptation to pack in just one more 
simply because there is room for it by making a tight fit. It 
should be borne in mind that free ventilation is an absolute 
necessity of hatching, and that the embryo actually begins 
to respire when the egg has been but a few days in the 
incubator. Again, it is necessary to turn the eggs regularly 
twice a day during the process of hatching, and it is difficult to 
effect this when they are wedged between the walls of the 
drawer. 

Another matter upon which I find a very great degree of 
misconception exists is the question of the correct temperature 
at which to maintain an incubator whilst the course of hatching 
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is going on. Overheating is one of the most fruitful sources of 
disappointment, since it has the effect of causing a large pro- 
portion of deaths in the shell ; underheating, on the other hand, 
if carried to any appreciable extent, is almost equally vexatious 
in its results, although, be it said, it is better to err on this 
side of the happy medium. Nor can any deductions upon this 
subject be drawn from studying the natural process of hatching. 
A hen will frequently be generating a degree of warmth whilst 
sitting upon eggs which, if artificially applied, would speedily 
cook the germs of vitality; but then the effect of this is 
neutralised by other conditions which do not apply in an 
incubator. As the outcome of long and careful observation, it 
has been established that with an atmospheric temperature of 
between 55° and 65° the best heat at which to work an 
incubator is 103 F. for the first week, and 104° F. for the 
remainder of the period. Modifications of this average are 
rendered necessary by climatic conditions : thus, for every 10° 
fall in the temperature of the outer air, below 60’, the 
heat of the incubator should be allowed to rise one degree, and 
vice versa to a corresponding extent when the weather is very 
warm, 

Comparatively trifling as these matters may seem, yet it 1s 
just the proper observance of them which makes all the 
difference between success and failure in artificial hatching. 
Whilst punctual attention to the incubator is a most desirable 
feature, there is no necessity for the novice to be unduly dis- 
couraged by those trifling mishaps which are liable to occur in 
spite of the most diligent watchfulness. For example, in my 
own experience I have had the lamp of my incubator go out, 
and the temperature of the egg-drawer fall below go” before I 
discovered it. This was during the second week of develop- 
ment, at a comparatively critical period, and naturally I con- 
cluded that the whole hatch would be ruined. More by way 
of experiment than out of any expectation of success, I con- 
tinued to work the machine right up to “ pipping”’ time ; when 
to my astonishment there came forth sixty-eight strong and 
hearty chicks out of ninety-six eggs. I mention this incident, 
not by way of an incentive to people to let their incubator 
lamps go out if they can possibly prevent it, but in order to 
encourage them not to be unduly depressed over such little 
casualties. For I make no doubt that the majority of folks, in 
the face of such an experience as I have recounted, would have 
deemed it worthless to go on with the hatch, looking upon all 
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the eggs as spoilt, and regarding any further attempt to bring 
the chicks as a mere waste of time and money. 

I have already mentioned the subject of ‘dead in shell.’ 
Of all the correspondence I get in the course of a twelvemonth 
in my ‘incubator expert’ role, I should reckon that at least two- 
thirds of it takes the form of inquiries as to the reasons of this 
véry disappointing feature of artificial hatching. I might 
generalise my answers to all of these by briefly replying ‘ nobody 
knows.’ There is no gainsaying the fact that the proportion of’ 
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‘dead in shell’ found in an incubator is in excess of that met 
with in eggs upon which the hen has sat, although I would point 
out one fact which seems to accentuate this: if one ‘dead in 
shell’ is found in the results of a sitting, but trifling heed is 
paid to it; whereas the finding of eight in the drawer of an 
incubator causes considerable disappointment, although the 
ratio is really identical. 

I have said just now that nobody knows the causes of death 
in the shell, but there are, of course, certain qualifications to add 
to this general statement. The most fruitful source of the 
trouble undoubtedly lies in the weak fertility of the eggs, due to 
bad mating on the part of the hens which have produced them. 
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The germ is there, and will develop right up to the point at 
which it should come forth ; but at this critical period its strength 
proves inadequate to the effort of emancipation, and it expires 
a fully formed chick. Again, a carelessly worked or faulty 
incubator will be responsible for a goodly proportion of ‘ dead 
in shell.’ Overheating, the concussion caused by violent noises, 
draught, lack of moisture, are all well-defined contributory 
causes. But still the fact remains that, taking all possible 
reasons into account, a vast proportion of the cases of ‘dead in 
shell’ can never be explained. As I have said, we must blame 
the incubator for being more of a delinquent in this way than 
the sitting hen. But then I think this score on the wrong side 
may be reckoned as more than balanced by the fact that sitting 
hens usually succeed in killing a certain proportion of their 
young, whereas an incubator never offends in this respect. 

Considerable trouble to those who employ the incubator 
frequently arises from very small causes. The chief difficulty 
in dealing with these lies mainly in not being able readily to 
trace them. For example, I am confident that a very large 
degree of disappointment is to be attributed directly to the 
faulty performance of the regulator capsule, by which the 
temperature of the hatching chamber is automatically con- 
trolled. Scientifically made, the form of regulator which is 
governed by the expansion and contraction of a capsule is 
without doubt the most satisfactory and sensitive in the world. 
But then the trouble is, especially with cheap incubators, that 
the capsules are often far from being scientifically made, and as 
a result their performances are correspondingly bad. The 
entire secret lies in the preparation of the liquid with which 
the little metal vessels are charged. This can only be obtained 
to boil at the exact requisite point by a tedious process of 
fractional distillation. The incubator industry, as a whole, is 
not in the hands of a class of men who are qualified to under- 
take chemical work of this character: the result is that they fill 
their capsules with pure ether, in consequence of which expan- 
sion takes place at a point many degrees below the temperature 
at which the incubator ought to be maintained. The obvious 
effect of this is to render correct regulation not merely a matter 
of difficulty but frequently of sheer impossibility. 

Therefore, I would advise all who find that their incubator 
does not yield such satisfactory results as it should do to begin 
their investigations by testing the capsule. To do this it is 
only necessary to place the little metal shape in warm water, 
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beginning at about 85°, and gradually heating it up over a lamp 
or stove. Keep a thermometer in the water, and closely watch 
the capsule. If it does not begin to expand until between 
about 97° and 100° it may be regarded as satisfactory, and the 
origin of the trouble will have to be sought elsewhere. But if, 
as very frequently happens, it puffs out to its fullest capacity at 
about go°, there is the secret of many a bad hatch. 

Another question is the most suitable spot for the working of an 
incubator. In the first place a firm and level bearing is necessary, 
and a situation as free as possible from vibration and noise. For 
this reason a stone floor suggests itself, and this would be excel- 
lent could it be found in an apartment which conformed in all 
other directioas to the various requirements ; but as a rule it is 
only underground places, such as cellars, which possess stone 
floors, and in these the essential quality of abundant ventilation 
is usually lacking. An apartment within doors is preferable to 
an outhouse, particularly in the winter, as it is so much less 
liable to extreme variations of temperature. In fact, to sum up 
this question : a room should be selected which will be quiet 
(that is to say free from banging doors and pounding on the 
floor overhead); will be airy without being too draughty ; 
and which will enable the incubator to be placed so that the 
sun cannot stream full upon it, or that it shall not be with its 
back close against a fireplace in use in an adjoining room, 

Of course, in offering these hints I have more particularly 
in my mind that very large community who practise artificial 
hatching upon a limited scale. In the case of the poultry 
breeder who uses incubators to keep his yards replenished my 
remarks would scarcely apply, nor is it very probable that he 
would stand much in need of advice. The subject of poultry 
farming is becoming a prominent one amongst the agricultural 
classes of this country. They are beginning to regard it as 
fraught with considerable possibilities, in view of the fact that 
our imports under this head amount to about £6,000,000 per 
annum. They are asking themselves why fowl produce at home 
should not be able successfully to compete with that of foreign 
rivals, seeing that the latter are handicapped by the cost of 
freight ? Without touching upon this question, I may point 
out that the artificial incubator has done much to revolutionise 
poultry farming in this country, and is rapidly transformg what 
was long regarded as a hopeless pursuit into a vocation which 
can be made to furnish a very tolerable livelihood. 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


“GONE Away,’ by J. F. Herring, is a picture which, so far as 
we know, has never before been published, and is a sort of com- 
panion to the ‘Full Cry,’ which is to be given away next 
month, in a larger size and reproduced in sixteen colours, 
as stated on another page. The ‘Water Jump’ is a familiar 
steeplechasing incident, being, in fact, one of the regulation 
fences, and perhaps the most open to criticism of any. Some 
people find fault with what is called the ‘open ditch’; but with 
regard to this jump it is only necessary that horses should be 
sufficiently schooled, and the fact that it is got over without 
accident hundreds of times every season by animals without a 
sound leg to gallop on and unsaleable at £50, surely proves 
that it is not the very desperate obstacle its detractors and 
critics of the National Hunt Committee are accustomed to 
suggest. The water jump, however, at least twelve feet 
wide, guarded by a fence not exceeding two feet in height, 
is a trap; horses, seeing some eighteen inches of hedge 
before them, often do not condescend really to jump, and 
come down in consequence. No description is needed of the 
Skating Scene. The horse illustrated this month is ‘Sky- 
scraper,’ not the best filly of her year, for according to the handi- 
cappers, who seem to have reason on their side, Caravel, Baroness 
La Fléche and Quintessence are her superiors, and Smilax precisely 
equal to her; but an interest attaches to Skyscraper as the 
daughter of Velasquez (or Ayrshire) and Chelandry ; for the 
first named horse and the mare were, it need scarcely be remarked, 
stable companions who distinguished themselves in Lord Rose- 
bery’s colours in 1896 and the two following years. In 1897, 
Velasquez was second, Chelandry third for the Jockey Club 
Stakes, and at Newmarket, oddly enough, they occupied precisely 
the same positions the year following. It is very seldom the 
Brocklesby winners hold their own in good company throughout 
the year, but Skyscraper is one of the few exceptions. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE OCTOBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the October competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. F.G. Callcott, Tedding- 
ton; Mr. Leslie H. Wilson, Harrow; Miss E. Haymes, Holdgate, 
Much Wenlock; Mr. E. B. Carleton, Warrington; Mr. C. H. 
Armstrong, Dublin; Mr. M. C. Livingstone-Learmouth, Brin- 
gagee, N.S.W.; Mr. John Day, Leicester ; Mr. H. J. Alletson, 
Ewloe Wood, Flintshire ; Mr. Cyril B. Andrews, Broadstairs ; 
and Mr. W. C. W. Hawkes, Lackaroo, co. Cork. Original 
drawings have been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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MEET OF THE RIPLEY AND KNAPHILL HARRIERS AT WOKING 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


FINAL FOR THE SCOTTISH CUP 1899, QUEEN'S PARK ¥. CELTIC 


Photograph by Mr. Leslie H. Wilson, Harrow 
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DARTMOOR OTTER HOUNDS 


Photograph by Miss E. Haymes, Holdgate, Much Wenlock 


FINISH OF A DONGOLA RACE AT OXFORD 


Photograph by Mr. E. B. Carleton, Warrington 
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SAILING PUNTS RACING AT WARGRAVE ON THE THAMES 


Photograph bv Mr. O. H. Armstrong, Dublin 


FISH-SPEARING IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


Photograph by Mr. M. C, Livingstone-Learmouth, Bringagee, N.S. W. 
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A START AT LEICESTER 
Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester 


HAWKESTONE OTTER HOUNDS IN THE VALE OF CLWYD 
Photograph by Mr. H. J, Alletson, Ewloe Wood, Flintshire 
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BATHING AT TEMPLE GROVE SCHOOL, EAST SHEEN 


Photograph bv Mr, Cvril B, Andrews, Broadstairs 
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BLACK BUCK SHOOTING IN INDIA 
Photograph by Mr. W. C. W. Hawkes, Lackaroo, co, Cork 
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WAITING FOR’THE GUNS AFTER LUNCH ON BEN ARMINE, SUTHERLANDSHIRE 
Photograph by Mr. J. F. L. Evans, Solihull 


TROUT FISHING IN STAINTONDALE, YORKSHIRE 
Photograph by Miss Ethel Farren, Cambridge 
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BOATING ON THE DEE, ECCLESTON FERRY, CHESHIRE 
Photograph by Mr. J. Maxwell, Aigbhurth, Liverpoot 


BABY ELEPHANT TWO MONTHS OLD 
Photograph by Captain K. B. Cameron, 93rd Highlanders, Dacca, Benga. 
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ETON v. HARROW AT LORD'S, JULY 1902 
Photograth by Miss Eva Weir, Ardnaveigh, Antrim 


SWORD-FISH CAUGHT AT THE COCUS-KEELING ISLANDS—LENGTH 8 FEET 9 INCHES 
Photograph by Mr, C. Campbell Clarke, Cocos-Keeling [slands 
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HEADING THE COVERT 


Photograph bv Miss Cana Bacon, Kincraig, Invergordon, N.B. 


A SPORTING PARTY 


Photograph by Miss Mabel Robson, Newton, Northumberland 
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H.R.H. DUKE OF CONNAUGHT SHOOTING WITH THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
OCTOBER 1902 


Photograph bv Mrs. R. W. Cruickshank, Eynsham, Oxon 


MR. J. H. SWINEY'S CHAMPION RED SETTER 


Photograph by Miss L. E. Bland, Tobarcooran, Belfast 
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GOATSKIN RAFT ON THE RIVER INDUS, BALTISTAN 


Photograph by Captain G. E. Bolster, R.F.A., Adderbury, Banbury 


CENTRAL INDIAN BISON 


Photograbh by Mrs. A, M, Caccia, Pachmarhi, C. P. India 
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NOTES 


BY “RAP LER” 


SOME very important changes are to be made in this Magazine 
next year, leading off with the January Number. To begin with, 
the size of the publication will be increased, and various new 
features introduced. A change is likewise to be made with regard 
to the coloured pictures. The ‘ three-colour process’ which has 
been used during the past two years often gives excellent results, 
as readers are well aware ; there is no disguising the fact, however, 
that sometimes results are unsatisfactory. We will not en- 
deavour to pretend, for instance, that Ard Patrick is a purple 
horse, as he was represented in the last number—that was one 
of the accidents to which the process is liable. Instead of three 
colours, we propose to reproduce oil paintings by another process 
which employs sixteen or seventeen colours, and obtains repro- 
ductions that are really nothing short of marvellous in their 
fidelity. One large picture, which will be a veritable work of 
art, 14 inches by g inches, will be given in place of the four smaller 
ones. It may be added that the change is vastly in favour of 
the purchaser, the cost and value of the one picture being far 
greater than of the four three-colour plates. We may confess 
to a little anxiety as to whether in every case these plates will 
reach the subscriber in perfect condition, without creases or folds. 
This is a matter to which we are devoting the most earnest 
thought and care, considering methods and possibilities, brown 
paper cylinders and so on, and we believe that we have conquered 
the difficulties. We hope to give away for nothing a picture 
well worth halfa guinea. If the difficulties of successful distribu- 
tion are unsurmountable, the increased size of the Magazine 
will ensure better results than can be obtained with the present 
size and shape, and we may revert to a couple of pictures—by the 
16-colour not the 3-colour process—in the body of the publication. 
The January plate will be a reproduction of a painting by J. F. 
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Herring, ‘ Full Cry.’ During the rest of the year some of the 
coloured plates will be from old pictures, and others from paint- 
ings which have been, and are being, specially executed for us. 


In last month’s issue I wrote a note in praise of William the 
Third, little dreaming that before the end of the vear there would 
be reason to entertain a doubt as to his being the really good 
horse he appeared to be at Ascot, to say nothing of Doncaster. 
His failure at Newmarket was the more disappointing as the 
race-going world had long been in want of an equine idol, and 
he seemed likely to fill the vacancy. It is, perhaps, premature 
to depose him, for the colt could not have been himself at New- 
market, though the odd thing is that John Porter had no suspicion 
of the fact. I was riding about with the famous Kingsclere trainer 
on the Wednesday morning of the Houghton week, and remarked 
to him that William’s performance against King’s Courier in 
the Limekiln Stakes was rather a scramble. I had watched that 
race from a position close to the rails, about a hundred yards 
from the winning post, and Mornington Cannon’s face, as well as 
his riding, showed me plainly his apprehension that he was 
beaten. Porter, however, laughed derisively at the idea that 
his favourite could fail in the Jockey Club Cup. ‘ You'll see 
what sort of a scramble it will be,’ he said, ‘when William is 
running over his own course with his friend Mannlicher to lead 
him!’ There have been notable upsets in racing, but I never 
knew one more startling than the defeat of William the Third. 
Osboch was in the Cesarewitch with 9 stone, and no one seemed 
to think that he was harshly treated. Black Sand had 8 st. 2 lb. 
Now at Ascot, in the Alexandra Plate, William the Third gave 
Osboch 10 Ib., and beat him in the easiest of canters by half a 
dozen lengths. He certainly won with another to Ib in hand at 
the lowest computation. Had William been in the Cesarewitch, 
he would, on the Ascot running, have been called upon to give 
Black Sand 2 st. 4 1b.—the figures may seem extravagant, but I 
am showing how they are reached. In the Limekiln Stakes, 
however, Black Sand was actually giving William the Third 3 lb. 
He gave him also at least a 4 1b. beating; so that the running 
was close on 3 stone wrong, judging by what we saw at Ascot, 
and by the handicappers’ estimates of Osboch and the winner of 
the Cesarewitch. It is said that Black Sand is to go forthwith 
to the Stud, and if so it is a pity, for if he and William the Third 
went to the post for the Ascot Cup, with Sceptre fit and well, a 
couple of the best French horses, and two or three from English 
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stables who may make reputations before next summer, the race 
would be one of the most exciting imaginable. 


I propose, in the January Number, to give a review of the 
flat-racing season just passed, and shall not dwell at length on 
the subject here. Rock Sand will doubtless be the winter favour- 
ite for the Derby, for in the Dewhurst Plate the colt made the 
best of amends for his Middle Park Plate defeat ; and though it is 
true that Sainfoin has never before had even a moderately good 
animal to his credit—unless, indeed, Marconi be accepted as such 
—Rock Sand’s performances speak for themselves. The only 
thing to be said against him is that he is somewhat lacking in 
scope, and so set and furnished that there does not seem to be 
quite the average room for improvement. Flotsam will have his 
supporters, and the Middle Park running will furnish them with 
arguments on his behalf, as also it will provide his opponents 
witn an argument against, in the position of Greatorex, who was 
only beaten a very short head. It is, perhaps, a little odd that 
a son of Carbine should not stay, and possibly Greatorex may 
develop stamina ; but it was his lack of staying power that lost 
him the Middle Park Plate. » Mornington Cannon assured me 
that he was first away, had no sort of excuse, and failed simply 
because the six furlongs were too far for his horse ; and Mead’s 
running, to say nothing of his uncertain disposition, scarcely 
suggests an Epsom victory. It is a little odd, by the way, to 
glance back at last year’s Free Handicap ; Duke of Westminster 
9 st. came first, followed by Csardas and Sterling Balm 8 st. 10 Ib., 
with Rising Glass just a stone behind them. Sceptre was set to 
carry 8 st. 6 lb. 


It is curious to contrast the ideas of weight entertained by 
our forefathers with those which are at present adopted on the 
Turf. I have before me the scale which governed these matters 
in 1768, and it must appear extremely surprising to contem- 
porary owners and trainers. Nothing is said about the time of 
year, nor about the distances, for which the weights are calculated, 
and of course there is a vast difference between what horses are 
called upon to do in the matter of giving weight in the Spring 
and in the Autumn, over 5 furlongs and over 3-miles. Most of 
the races in days of yore, however, were long ones. ‘At the present 
time, taking August as the middle of the year, and 3 miles as 
the distance, three-year-olds carry 7 st. 9 lb., four-year-olds 9 st., 
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five, six and aged horses, 9 st. 5 1b. In my old table, three-year- 
olds are not even mentioned; four-year-olds carried 7 st., five- 
year-olds 8 st. 5 Ib., six-year-olds 9 st. 3 lb., aged horses g st. 10 lb. 
A five-year-old, it will be seen, received no less than I st. 5 lb. from 
an aged horse, and one would certainly suppose that the older 
animals must have had a very bad time of it! In 1825, the 
weights were revised, and assuredly they must have needed 
revision badly. At this period, four-year-oids carried 7 st. 11 Ib., 
five-year-olds 8 st. 8 lb., six 8 st. 13 lb., and aged horses 1 lb. 
more. It may be, and probably is, the case, that the modern 
thoroughbred comes to maturity a good deal earlier than animals 
did in the middle of the eighteenth century ; but it seems difficult 
to believe that aged horses could ever have given four-year-olds 
3 st. all but 4 Ib. 


If an Anti-gambling League had existed early in the last century 
it would have had a rather busy time, for men betted on every 
conceivable sport and pastime. Nearly every cricket match of 
which record exists was for 500 or sometimes 1000 guineas a side. 
At every cock-fight there was a great deal of wagering ; people 
backed horses as they do now, (except, as it appears, usually for 
much larger sums than are now betted,) and very often odds were 
laid and taken about the result of a day’s shooting. In an old 
Magazine devoted to sport, published in 1825, I find an account 
of what took place at Hatfield on September I in that year. 
The then Lord Salisbury betted Sir John Sebright that he would 
name four gentlemen who would kill 100 brace of partridges in a 
day. It was specially stipulated that each of them was to use one 
gun only, and this must have been rather an important proviso ; 
for considering how long it took to load the gun it would have 
been a great convenience to have a second weapon charged by 
an attendant. Lord Salisbury named four friends, Sir Charles 
Cuyler, the Hon. Mr. De Roos, Mr. H. E. Ratcliffe, and Mr. Sam 
Whitbread, M.P. Sir Charles started at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and by a quarter past seven had killed twenty-four brace— 
remarkably good sport. Mr. Whitbread took up the running, 
and in an hour and a half added 114 brace to the bag. Sir Charles 
then went on again, and this bygone old gunner must have been 
a good man, for in an hour and twenty minutes he secured 274 
brace more. Mr. Whitbread succeeded, and in an hour and a half 
got 14 brace. Mr. Ratcliffe then made his start. He was only 
at work for half an hour, and luck must have aided his skill, for 
he got 8 brace; a performance practically equalled by Mr. De 
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Roos, who shot for one hour and added 16 brace to the bag. Mr. 
Ratcliffe went on again, and his score was Io brace in an hour 
precisely. Lord Salisbury, it will be seen, won his bet very easily 
indeed, his friends having accumulated 111 brace in eight hours. 


It is, I think, interesting to have these accounts of what our 
forefathers did with their guns in days long before driving was 
invented, and here is another account of a bet made by a Mr. 
Montgomery in the same year. (I have shot a good deal in many 
places for many years, and, except an occasional sweepstake 
about the first woodcock, never remember to have heard a single 
bet.) Mr. Montgomery, however, undertook to kill 60 head of 
game with a double-barrelled gun in eight hours, to “* hunt ’”’ and 
himself pick up everything he shot. He started on the Oxford- 
shire Hills, westward of Henley-on-Thames, and in three hours 
had bagged eighteen hares, nine pheasants and eight partridges— 
thirty-three head, rather more than half the total he had to com- 
pile. After a rest he went on again, and when he had arrived 
at Playhatch, three miles from Reading, he had got eight more 
hares, thirteen more pheasants and half a dozen partridges, two 
head more than he needed. The time it took him is not given, 
nor does it say how many times he missed, a detail which is added 
to some of these accounts and is of special interest, though it may 
be remarked that the form was usually very good. 


Considering the fierce light that beats upon the Turf, the 
activity of touts, the discrimination of a few of the best writers 
on racing, and the indication of probable results afforded by the 
‘market,’ it cannot be said that favourites for the great races this 
year have been selected with much success. Sceptre was favourite 
for the Lincolnshire Handicap at 11 to 4, and was beaten by the 
1oo to 8 St. Macleu. Shannon Lass started for the Grand 
National at 20 to 1, Drumcree and Inquisitor, who shared favour- 
itism with Barsac, being nowhere. The favourites were beaten 
in the Earl Spencer Plate and the Northamptonshire Stakes. 
There were four better favourites than Congratulation for the 
Great Metropolitan, four also better than First Principal for the 
City and Suburban, where the winner started on equal terms 
with four other animals. For the Two Thousand Guineas, 
Sceptre shared favouritism with Duke of Westminster, Ard 
Patrick and Port Blair being practically on the same mark, 
though in the One Thousand Guineas Sceptre, 2 to I on, was 
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successful. Carabine was third favourite for the Chester Cup 
and Royal George fourth favourite, on even terms with another 
horse, for the Kempton Park Jubilee. Minstead, who started 
at even money for the Newmarket Stakes, could get no nearer 
than fourth. There were seven better favourites than, and two 
equal with, Rambling Katie for the Manchester Cup. Sceptre 
and Pekin were preferred to Ard Patrick for the Derby, though 
in the Oaks the favourite, Sceptre, won. Four were preferred 
to Scullion and two supposed to have an equal chance with her 
in the Ascot Stakes, and in the Hunt Cup Fighting Furley and 
Csardas were chosen by backers before The Solicitor, who started 
on the same mark with St. Maclou. The Wokingham was a 
fiasco, secured by the 100 to 7 chance, His Lordship. In the 
Princess of Wales’ Stakes, Veles started at roo to 8 in a field of 
six, and in the Eclipse, Cheers, the winner, is recorded as at 20 to I 
offered. Only one animal started at a longer price than Glasalt 
in the Liverpool Summer Cup. In the Stewards’ Cup at Good- 
wood, O’Donovan Rossa and Watershed were better favourites 
than Mauvezin. Templemore was fifth favourite for the Good- 
wood Plate, and sixth favourite for the Great Yorkshire Handicap. 
Sceptre was barely preferred to St. Brendan for the St. Leger, 
100 to 30 and 4 to 1, with Cheers 5 tor; and 10 to 1 was offered 
against Gladwin for the Portland Plate. Six horses were chosen 
before Mormon in the Prince Edward Handicap. Le Blizon 
and Watershed and perhaps Mountain Daisy came before Orchid 
in the Great Eastern. Glenapp was quite an outsider for 
the Newmarket October Handicap. Dundonald was_ third 
favourite behind Volodyovski and Game Hen for the Duke of 
York Stakes at Kempton. Templemore was indiscreetly taken 
in preference to Rising Glass for the Jockey Club Stakes. Elba 
and Carabine were favourites for Black Sand’s Cesarewitch. 
Ballantrae was favourite for the Cambridgeshire, and her victory 
it will be seen was a notable exception to the rule. As I write 
I learn that the Liverpool Cup has fallen to Throwaway, 33 to I. 
Truly 1902 has been a most melancholy year for followers of 
favourites ! 


A correspondent writes to ask me what a ‘ pony’ is—not 
the pony of the betting ring: he refers to the animal. The 
dictionaries which he has consulted tell him no more than that 
‘a pony ’ is ‘a little horse,’ and he wants to know where the pony 
ends and the horse begins ? The term is, of course, very loosely 
used. At Newmarket, where one might expect accurate defini- 
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tions, the trainers seem to call all sorts of animals ponies. ‘I 
will send round your pony at eight o’clock’ is a familiar phrase 
to me, and in two cases it has always portended the arrival of 
an animal of quite 14-2. I have searched for authorities for 
some time past, and only accidentally came upon one the other 
day—which accounts for the delay in answering my correspon- 
dent. A pony, I find it stated, is strictly applicable to an animal 
under 13 hands; above 13 and up to 13-3 the creature should 
be known as a galloway, and over 13-3 it becomes a horse. This, 
however, is certainly not the modern interpretation, though when 
the phraseology was altered I do not know. According to the 
Hurlingham Rules of Polo, ‘ the height of ponies shall not exceed 
14 hands 2 inches,’ and such an animal, according to my old time 
authority, would be quite a full-sized horse! One cannot, of 
course, go against the Hurlingham nomenclature, but I should 
be inclined to say that in general parlance anything under 14 
hands is a pony. I am glad my correspondent did not ask for 
an exact definition of a ‘ cob,’ for I could do no better than suggest 
that a thick-set pony from about 13-3 to 14-2 would come under 
this head—the term ‘ cobby,’ at any rate, has a significance of 
its own. 


One of the most remarkable sights to be seen in England is 
surely a cricket crowd at Lord’s. In the Pavilion one naturally 
expects knowledge and enthusiasm, because men would not 
have joined the club had they not been lovers of cricket ; but 
what always astonishes me in strolling round the grounds is the 
keenness and extraordinary information of the outsiders. The 
great majority of them seem to know the whole history of every 
player, and to be a walking, or rather a sitting, record of his 
achievements, successes and failures; and they are, moreover, 
for the most part wonderfully sound judges of the game. I have 
no idea why it is, but whereas one hears the most arrant nonsense 
constantly talked by men who are in the habit of regularly going 
racing, the crowd at Lord’s consists, as a rule, of really sound 
critics. This being so, it seems probable that Mr. W. J. Ford’s 
lately published book, ‘A History of the Cambridge University 
Cricket Club,’ will find many other readers besides the men to 
whom it specially appeals. A great deal of it is taken up with 
scores; but these are far from dull matters in the eyes of the 
enthusiast, and the author—or compiler—heads the record of 
each match with a few explanatory lines which add considerable 
interest to the account. The first portion of the book is made up 
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oi history interspersed with anecdote, and many quaint facts are 
given. Some time ago I published an article about Mr. Jenner- 
Fust, the oldest living cricketer, written by his grandson, and 
upon this veteran’s recollections Mr. Ford has drawn. In the 
thirties, Mr. Jenner-Fust and his contemporaries often ; played 
cricket in white beaver hats, but dropped the practice, he says, 
because rude people called them ‘ post-boys.’ Knee-breeches 
and thin gauze silk stockings were generally worn. Pads had 
not been heard of, and gloves were practically unknown, though 
the old cricketer states that when the ball was wet he occasionally 
put on a kid glove. 


In the early sixties we are told that Mr. F. G. Inge, having 
hurt his right hand, used when batting to protect it by 
slipping a single-stick basket over the handle of his bat ; and: this 
was objected to, on one occasion, because he would not agree 
that he could be caught off it. It is very entertaining to read 
about some of these old cricketers whose deeds Mr. Ford has 
practically rescued from oblivion. One would have liked to see 
Mr. Daniel play. He was ‘a very lively cricketer,’ Mr. Ford says, 


and it seems probable. ‘When I give ’im one ’e don’t know 


what to do with, sir, ’e *its to leg for four,’ Grundy the bowler, 

a most excellent practice, surely! Mr. Booth, too, 
is another worthy who should not be forgotten. He once caught 
out Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, having to run from Io to 15 yards and 
just snatching the ball left-handed gn the ropes ; but this seems 
to have been no more than was generally expected of him, for 
one observer merely remarked on seeing the feat, ‘ Ow could ’e 
miss it? °E’s got ’ands like a *ip-bath!’ Mr. Ford considers 
Mr. Thornton the hardest hitter that ever lived, though I do not 
quite see what means there are of comparison between him, 
Mr. Jessop, and one or two more? Many men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves at other sports figure in this book, 
including Lord Walsingham, who was a capital batsman and 
one of the finest fields of his day ; Mr. J. M. Richardson, who rode 
the winners of the Grand National in 1873 and 1874, and others. 
I have only room for a line to acknowledge the new issue of that 
most serviceable volume, ‘ Hunting Directory’ (Vinton and Co. 
New Bridge Street, E.C.). 
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